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N trying to compare the present situation with that in 

September 1939 one is struck by three large and obvious 

facts, no one of which has produced the consequences 
which might have been expected. The overthrow of a govern- 
ment with a huge and apparently unshakable majority in 
the House of Commons and the instalment as Prime Minister 
of a private member who was the leader of no party and had 
scarcely even a firm group behind him, instead of producing 
violent conflicts and convulsions, has led to universal satisfac- 
tion and national unity. A year of almost unmixed reverses, 
including one disaster which the world in general considered 
absolutely fatal to our cause, instead of discouraging Great 
Britain, has left the nation more confident and full of fight 
than ever. And, so far as I can judge, the increased sufferings 
of the population under the brutalities of “ totalitarian war,” 
so far from engendering any faltering of resolve or any wild 
excesses of passion, has merely left our town populations, as 
the Prime Minister puts it, “ grim and gay.” 

As for the change in the government, from the time when 
Mr. Churchill became leader of the nation he has shown new 
qualities of greatness which he had perhaps had no oppor- 
tunity of showing before. He is far more than a great fighter ; 
and the country irrespective of party feels it. England 
delights in his dogged courage and feels his frank good 
fellowship ; it enjoys his majestic oratory, and is proud of his 
magnanimity. He is just the man to win again for England 
the testimonial which Napoleon gave her: “ the most con- 
sistent, the most implacable and the most generous of my 
enemies.” 

The vigour of the Prime Minister quickly penetrated 
through all, or almost all, sections of the government. In 
criticising any ministers it is well to remember the quaint jest 
of a medieval Latin Grammar: ‘“ Num expects the answer 
No, as in Num Archidiaconus salvari potest.” What salvation 
could there be for an official whose chief duty was to collect 
the odious tithes and dues of the Church? Censors and 
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Ministers of Information are almost as unfortunate as Arch- 
deacons ; and even Home Secretaries generally find it difficult 
to be saved. But there does remain one blot on the adminis- 
tration of the present government, the blame for which is 
nervously tossed from one office and committee to another : 
the sudden adoption of a policy of general internment of 
foreign refugees without making any preparation for their 
reception, and without even the feeblest attempt to distin- 
guish between those aliens who might be reasonable objects of 
suspicion and those political exiles who had spent their lives 
and lost their fortunes in opposing German and Italian 
militarism and had come to England as the traditional home 
of freedom, burning with zeal to fight in our cause. The 
information was not difficult to obtain. Much needless suffer- 
ing was caused ; much cruel injustice was done to our best 
friends in Europe; and much sympathy with this country 
turned to mistrust by these panicky and unintelligent pro- 
ceedings. Fortunately the powerful and widespread protest 
raised in the Press and in both Houses of Parliament showed 
that the author of them, whoever he may have been, had not 
represented the better mind of the country. 

As for the war itself, the effect of the Pétain collapse every- 
where but in England was catastrophic. The only anti- 
German army in Europe had surrendered. The land of 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité had abandoned its principles and 
adopted fascism. There was no opposition to Hitler left, 
either material or intellectual. For England to continue 
fighting seemed mere folly, and criminal folly at that. Of 
course Europe as a whole thinks in terms of land armies and 
has never understood sea power. “ The English Channel an 
obstacle!” said an intelligent Swiss observer; “‘ Twenty 
miles of water, not half the length of the Lake of Geneva; a 
motor boat can cross it in half an hour.” It is important for 
us to realise this condition of opinion in Europe. To win again 
any sort of confidence in our power to conquer, or even to 
resist Hitler, we had to start absolutely from zero. 

Meantime on us ourselves the effect of these events had been 
quite different. No doubt the shock was terrific, the immedi- 
ate danger serious, our relations with our one great ally 
shattered. Yet we ourselves had never been conscious of 
defeat. No doubt we had made a muddle in Norway, and the 
destruction of our allies had compelled us to retreat in 
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Flanders; but we had always held our own in the actual 
fighting. Our armies returned from Dunkirk with the convic- 
tion that, man for man, they “ were better than Jerry.” The 
rescue of those 350,000 men seemed to Europe admission of 
defeat, a defeat which was just saved from being absolutely 
fatal; but our people felt it as a victory. The daring of the 
multitudes of small boats manned by civilian volunteers 
roused the enthusiasm of the average man more than many a 
purely military victory. No doubt, he felt, we had had 
shocking misfortunes, but still we had never been beaten. 
Moreover we still held the seas, more strongly than at the 
opening of the war. We had to make sure that the French 
Fleet was not going to be handed over to the enemy ; a painful 
business, in which the unreasonableness was certainly not on 
our side; but when once that was over, we could breathe 
again. 

There remained the threats of invasion. The ordinary 
uninstructed Englishman knew of these threats and dis- 
counted them. They had been defeated before. Besides, 
while the enemy hesitated, we made our preparations stronger 
than ever and were not really afraid of invasion. 

What we did fear was the German Air Force. Originally 
perhaps three times as numerous as ours, it was now increased 
by the whole Italian force and by many machines from France. 
The odds against us were terrific. Worse still, by his possession 
of the Channel ports the enemy had only twenty miles to fly 
to attack Dover, and only 120 to bomb London, while we had 
to fly some 200 to reach Cologne and another 300 before we 
could attack Berlin. And here the miracle happened. The 
amazing superiority of our own Air Force is a thing which no 
layman can understand; but which seems certainly to lie 
in the men as much as the machines. There are troubles still 
before us, but it is safe to say that the Blitzkrieg of mass 
daylight attacks which were meant to annihilate our Air Force 
and clear the way for successful invasion has ended in 
disastrous failure. We are left with the consciousness not of 
defeat but of almost dazzling victory. 

It does not follow that our confidence is justified. Many 
painful surprises may be in store for us. But the confidence 
exists; and meantime, in place of the great ally we 
have lost, the greatest power in the world is moving to 
closer and closer co-operation with us both in material help 
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and in political sympathy. The Canadian-American Alliance, 
the Anglo-American naval bases, the fifty destroyers and the 
host of volunteers, represent a diplomatic gain which more 
than outweighs the almost unrelieved ill-success of our 
diplomacy in Europe. 

As our defeats have not shaken our confidence, so equally 
our sufferings have not made our people either despondent or 
vindictive. It is difficult to form a clear opinion, but as far 
as I can judge from first-hand evidence, while the sufferings 
of great masses of Londoners have been out of all proportion 
greater than our civilians have met with in previous wars, the 
newspaper stories of their cheerful courage are not exag- 
gerated. London children narrating with a grin the bombing 
of their houses, half-ruined shops with the notice “ More 
Open Than Usual,” delighted accounts of those brave and 
kindly visits of the King and Queen which seem to have left 
more impression than the disasters which led to them, are 
testimonies to a courage, humour and profound unconscious 
patriotism which are undefeated if not undefeatable. And it 
is even more impressive to notice how little blind rage against 
all Germans, indeed how comparatively little vindictiveness 
of any sort, makes its appearance. Of course Hitler and his 
crew are contemptible scoundrels; of course the Germans 
must be thoroughly licked. That is taken for granted, but the 
campaign for reprisals on German women and children seems 
so far to make little headway—a high testimonial both to the 
nation and its leaders. 


Meantime the new Axis Pact has done much to clarify the 
meaning of the whole conflict. A predatory bargain between 
three utterly lawless aggressors to conquer three continents 
and divide the spoil inevitably makes the rest of the world 
their enemy. Not because we are Capitalists, or Conservatives, 
or Democrats, or Socialists or Liberal idealists or even 
Christians ; not because of any particular creed or prejudice 
or “ ideology,” but simply because we are human beings. We 
do not want to be conquered, robbed of our possessions, 
privileges, liberties, of all that we value most among the slow 
achievements of civilisation. Besides, the present aggressors 
have not merely shown the ordinary and inevitable vices of 
ageressive powers. They have made a religion of their 
aggressiveness. They have ransacked history for crimes and 
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inhumanities which they can quote as precedents. They have 
developed to its logical extreme the theory of totalitarian 
war. Conquest is the supreme purpose. War the supreme 
method. Peace a temporary trick. Law, religion, conscience, 
honour, chivalry, are mere obstacles to success ; all things are 
to be estimated simply by their utility or inutility in bringing 
about the maximum of misery and terror to the greater part 
of mankind. Against that conception human nature rebels. 

It seems to me little better than triviality to say that we 
are fighting for any of the conflicting -isms or for a “ New 
Order ” or an Economic Revolution or the like. We shall have 
no doubt to create a New Order, but we did not go to war for 
any such purpose. We went to war to save ourselves and the 
rest of the civilised world from the triumph of organised 
crime, and we are fighting now for everything that man holds 
sacred. 


But can we in any case save it? ‘“ One more war in the 
west,” said a recent Prime Minister, “ and the civilisation of 
ages will fall with as great a crash as that of Rome.” Is that 
proving true? Or, as another Prime Minister is said to have 
commented, do we find that “It could stand one or two, 
anyhow”? Let us try to face this problem coldly. The loss of 
life, as far as numbers go, is easily repaired. Within quite 
a few years after the last war, which was followed by a still 
more destructive pestilence, the population of the world was 
higher than in 1914. In quality the case is not so plain; to 
some extent war picks out in each country the brave and the 
strong. This war is picking out the most civilised races. 

The economic and financial losses will be gigantic but, 
again, can be easily repaired. A war after all can only destroy 
the harvest of one year. Flocks and herds replenish them- 
selves. As for capital goods, the manufacturing power of the 
world has long been greater than it can use; if we could 
imagine it used according to some reasonably public-spirited 
plan, without nationalistic maladjustments, it could in very 
few years make the wealth of the human race far greater than 
it has ever been. These are perhaps bold generalisations, but 
Mr. Keynes’ remarkable article in The Times on September 
24th. adds authority and force to them. Nevertheless, the 
period of disorder and impoverishment which is sure to inter- 
vene will bring great dangers. Itmaylead toruinousrevolutions. 
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It may, even without that, produce an equally deadly 
result, the destruction of the cultured Middle Class, on whom 
so much of the moral and intellectual guidance of a nation 
depends. It is the ruin of that class in Germany which made 
the brutalities of the Nazis possible. 

Again, the prospect of economic recovery depends 
absolutely on the wisdom of economic policy in nations which 
have not been remarkable for it of late, especially Great 
Britain, the Dominions, and the United States. Every 
economist knows that, to avoid ruin, they must learn both to 
plan and to co-operate, with some degree of unselfish public 
spirit. The war will drive the lesson home, but may at the 
same time exasperate passions which will paralyse all reason. 
The Economic Committee of the League of Nations is, I 
believe, studying the problem of planning on a world scale 
in the interest of the whole. That is the only true way, if we 
have the wisdom to follow it. 

Of the moral salvage it is difficult to speak, partly because 
of the diametrically opposite views so publicly and confidently 
expressed by writers of different schools. Most thoughtful 
people regard war as, in itself, a monstrous crime, and as 
leading to all sorts of moral disorder. Yet the average man in 
his romantic moods speaks of it as a school of heroism, of 
brotherhood, of self-sacrifice for an ideal. Similarly the one 
set of critics emphasise the miseries caused by war; the 
others point out the high spirits of the men in khaki, and note 
how often some fierce and mortal combat in the clouds is 
described by the victor as “the happiest moment in my 
life.” 

We can all of us understand, and even sympathise with, 
both of these sentiments. The truth is that war is a reversion 
to the primitive. Its heroism, its self-sacrifice, as well as its 
ferocities and terrors, are all well within the range of primitive 
man; one might almost say within that of the higher gregari- 
ous carnivora. A tigress will die for her young. Consequently 
it brings with it that thrill of release, of escape from the thin 
weary plodding ways of reason into the wide untrammelled 
rush of simple emotion, which naturally belongs to the 
primitive. This is the secret of its charm ; this is what makes 
it so infinitely dangerous. 

When the period of intense strain is over one wonders how 
much will remain of the high spirit of daring and sacrifice ; 
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how widely it may be followed by exhaustion, selfish weari- 
ness, and the callousness which is bred by familiarity with 
cruel and evil things. How far shall we find that the standard 
has permanently fallen, not only in things intellectual but 
in the prosaic virtues of self-control, moderation, honesty, 
diligence and care for truth which form the base of a high 
civilisation ? Some such disturbance there is sure to be, and 
that at a time when the world will be in desperate need of all 
the wisdom it can muster. 

The need will indeed be desperate. One may well look 
forward with comparative confidence as far as the Armistice 
which must close this war, but tremble at the prospect 
which will then open. We know in the main outline what 
ought to be done. The nations of Europe must be set free but 
cannot be left in anarchy. No one Power can be trusted to 
rule the rest; therefore there must be some international 
authority strong enough to maintain the law and prevent 
resort to violence, and representative enough to inspire 
confidence. If communities wish to live in peace they must 
live as good neighbours and honest citizens. The “ Principles 
of the Covenant ” remain, as the British Government stated 
in its last address to the League of Nations Assembly, the only 
basis on which civilisation can be built. The problem is not 
whether they are true but simply how to make them effective. 

The eminent French historian, Elie Halévy, once said to me 
in a troubled period of our history that he saw in front of the 
British Empire five great problems, any one of which might 
well be fatal to an ordinary nation ; but England, he thought, 
would overcome them. 

GitBerT Murray. 


EGYPT AND THE WAR. 


F the belligerents decide to winter in the Mediterranean, 
[i is because the Axis Powers, still holding the initiative, 

think that their best chance of success lies in a determined 
attack on a key-point of the British imperial system. Should 
they succeed in this effort, they would not only break our 
most important line of communications with India and the 
Far East, but would also obtain access to valuable raw 
materials in Africa and elsewhere of which they are now 
deprived. Such an event would have a serious repercussion 
throughout North Africa and the whole Middle East, and would 
bring our enemies a long stride nearer to important supplies 
of oil of which they must be in urgent need. In this all-im- 
portant matter of oil, on which the whole future of the world 
may turn, we are in the stronger position of controlling these 
resources and of possessing the necessary transport. This we 
have to protect throughout a wide area. Therefore, when we 
refer to “‘ Egypt ” in its war sense, we should regard it as the 
centre of a geographical area comprising also the Sudan, 
Palestine, Transjordan, and the waters of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Strategically this is a composite unit, where 
Britain’s defence must be as solid as a rock and her counter- 
attack overwhelming. The destiny of the civilised world may 
be decided under the shadow of the Pyramids or within a 
day’s march of the Holy City ; or maybe the fatal blow will 
be struck in the waters north or north-west of the “ River of 
Egypt.” Let us realise the vital significance of this great clash 
of arms. It may inflict upon our enemies a blow from which 
they will never recover. 

While Egypt has long been of special importance to Britain 
on account of the Suez Canal, more recent developments have 
increased the significance of her geographical position at the 
cross-roads between Europe, Africa and Asia. These develop- 
ments arise partly from the invention and increasing use of 
the internal combustion engine and its need of oil fuel ; partly 
from Italy’s occupation of Abyssinia; and partly from the 
war needs of African raw materials by the belligerent Powers. 
Egypt’s special position is no longer confined to the guardian- 
ship of a great maritime trade route, although this aspect of 
her value has now been increased as a means of cutting off 
Abyssinia from all reinforcements and supplies. Before the 
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war Egypt had become the junction of many of the world’s 
most important air services. At Alexandria the two main 
Imperial Airways* services diverged, one continuing via the 
Nile valley and Lake Victoria to South Africa, and the other 
via Palestine and Iraq to India and Australia. While the pipe- 
line from the Iraq oilfields reaches the sea at Haifa, a large 
fleet of British tankers pass through the Suez Canal on 
voyages from the Persian Gulf to British ports. Haifa and 
Port Said are therefore points through which pass large 
quantities of oil at a time when the war is making more and 
more demands on this commodity. In this respect we are 
faced with the defence of a great oil “ bottle-neck.” But we 
not only have to ensure safe deliveries of oil to our own navy, 
army and air force; we also have to prevent it reaching our 
Italian enemies in East Africa from such sources as Rou- 
mania, the Russian oilfields, and from accumulated stocks in 
Italy. I know of no country in the world so utterly dependent 
on oil as Italian East Africa. Apart from the Italian war 
effort, oil is essential for the vital services of a country where 
aviation and motor transport are the only means of efficient 
communication. It is at the Egyptian “ bottle-neck ” that 
we are at present in a position to cut off this supply. 

Egypt is also one of the two doors through which Europe 
can have access to African raw materials essential for war 
purposes. The other door is by sea along the West African 
coast, where Dakar is the chief strategical point apart from 
its significance in the Atlantic zone. Otherwise Europe is 
separated from these sources of raw materials by the Mediter- 
ranean and the Sahara Desert. The difference between these 
two vital points of access is that, while Dakar must at all costs 
be denied to the enemy, Egypt must at all costs be kept in 
our possession. The passing of Egypt into enemy hands 
would give Italy immediate relief from the blockade of Italian 
East Africa, and would open the way for Germany to regain 
control of Tanganyika and to extend elsewhere. It would 
also, among other things, give the Axis Powers many of the 
raw materials of which they are in need, and would enable 
them to interfere with much of our overseas war supplies. 
But here we can tempt our enemies with an alluring bait, and 
have a good chance of dealing them a decisive blow. When 
battle is joined the fight will be hard, and will be 


* Now the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
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one of the most interesting in the future pages of military 
history. 

In the war of 1914-18 Egypt was a British Protectorate, 
and as such was completely subordinate to our war 
policy. She automatically became a belligerent part of 
the British Empire. Now she is an independent sovereign 
state allied to Britain. She is free to choose her own 
attitude towards Germany and Italy, and she is at 
war with neither of these Powers although diplomatic rela- 
tions have been broken off. At no time since the outbreak of 
hostilities has the British Government brought pressure to 
bear on the Egyptian Government to declare war ; and, short 
of taking the final plunge, Egypt is giving us all the facilities 
and help provided for in the Treaty of Alliance. Egypt has 
not declared war because she does not want to become a 
battle ground unless it proves to be unavoidable. She feels 
that as long as hostilities are confined to the Italians in Libya, 
in the sparsely populated region of the western desert, and 
on the sea on the one hand, and the British troops in Egypt 
and ships of war at Alexandria on the other, it is unnecessary 
for the country itself to become involved. But should the 
Italians attack any purely Egyptian objective of importance, 
there is little doubt that war would immediately be declared. 
It is as well to remember that the port of Alexandria has been 
handed over to the British Navy according to the Treaty, 
and that small towns in the Western desert come under a 
similar category on the military side. Yet the Egyptian army 
and air force have been undergoing intensive training on the 
most modern lines, and are ready for action immediately 
Egypt proper is attacked. On maps Egypt covers a large area 
with well-defined frontier lines ; in reality it is confined to the 
Nile delta and valley, the Suez Canal zone, and certain im- 
portant towns. The remainder is practically desert, for which 
the Egyptians are unwilling to make what they consider to 
be unnecessary sacrifices. I am not saying that the Egyptian 
Government are taking the best course in their own interests 
or ours; I am merely stating their viewpoint. There are 
many Egyptians who do not share their Government’s view, 
which unfortunately keeps alive an atmosphere of party 
politics at a time when such trivialities should be swept aside. 
But the people know that their future existence as a nation 
depends upon a British victory, and are confident that this is 
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assured. Not only is their national independence at stake ; 
but Cairo, a great centre of Moslem influence, is in danger. 
The Egyptians are in complete harmony with their fellow 
Moslems in the surrounding territories, who put no faith in 
the spectacle of Mussolini sitting on a white charger and brand- 
ishing the “‘ Sword of Islam.” 

The Sudan has long been vital to Egypt’s security in the 
south and to her water supply, but it has also been of concern 
to Britain as indirectly affecting the security of the Suez 
Canal. In recent years two important events have greatly 
increased the importance of this Anglo-Egyptian territory— 
the opening up of the South African air route via the Nile 
valley, and the Italian occupation of Abyssinia with the 
increased air and other traffic which this has brought about. 
Before the war Khartoum, already an important centre of 
rail and river communications, had become a great air junc- 
tion from which air services radiated to Egypt and Europe, 
West Africa, South Africa, and Italian East Africa. Since the 
war the Sudan, with its various communications, has served 
to link up Egypt and the Middle East with Central and South 
Africa. By this route reinforcements and supplies can be 
transferred from north to south for the campaign in Abyssinia, 
or from south to north for use in Egypt. The parallel water- 
ways of the Nile and Red Sea are supplemented by rail and 
air transport. The Sudan also provides an important part 
of the Abyssinian blockade, besides being a good air base from 
which Italian resources can be destroyed. 

In order to appreciate what is behind this Mediterranean 
move, it is necessary to realise that the enemy aims at break- 
ing the British Empire. He has struck at its heart in Britain, 
but that heart has proved to be unshakable. Now he intends 
to assault its most important nerve centre in and around 
Egypt. But for operations over so wide an area, with long 
lines of communication by sea, land and air, he must have 
more oil. The position is that without more oil he cannot hope 
to win at Suez ; and he cannot have more oil without decisive 
victory in the Eastern Mediterranean, An attack may 
therefore be made on the oil pipe-line in Palestine, or an 
attempt made to occupy Syria, at the same time as an attack 
on Egypt. Both would be blows directed at a nerve centre 
of the British Empire as well as at vital points in the oil 
“ bottle-neck.” Success at either point would increase the 
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chance of success at the other, while the converse applies to 
failure. In these operations it is probable that Germany will 
help Italy with troops and troop-carrying aircraft as well as 
in other ways; and she may make diversions in Spain, 
Greece, the Balkans or elsewhere in the hope of bamboozling 
us. In any case, an attack in the Eastern Mediterranean 
must not be regarded as a substitute for an invasion of Britain. 
The enemy will strike with all his might at any weak spot in 
our armour or wherever he may find a reasonable chance of 
success. He may try to make us concentrate our main forces 
at one point in the Eastern Mediterranean and then strike 
at another; he may attack at several points at the same 
time ; he may try to involve us deeply in the Middle East 
and then suddenly launch an invasion of Britain. Whatever 
he does he has first of all to deal with the British Navy. 

Let us now summarise the factors favourable to the enemy 
and to ourselves. The enemy has the advantage of the initia- 
tive and has a larger military force at his disposal; but in 
desert warfare highly trained and compact forces are much 
preferable to larger and more unwieldy bodies of troops 
with a capacity to consume more food, water and oil. The 
sea communications between Italy and Libya are short, and 
the enemy can quickly receive reinforcements of aircraft. 
We, on the other hand, have two sources of reinforcement— 
by the Mediterranean and by the Red Sea and Nile routes— 
although these lines of communication, with Britain on the 
one side and with India and our Dominions on the other, are 
much longer than those of the Italians. We also have behind 
our line of defence in Egypt the fertile and well-stocked Nile 
delta, and in front of it a broad space of desert in which the 
enemy must expose himself to heavy aerial bombardment as 
well as gunfire from sea and land. Also, while the enemy has 
to transport his water from somewhat precarious and vulner- 
able wells in Libya, we have the Nile supply for our troops ; 
and we have the local inhabitants on our side, which is specially 
valuable in an oriental country. But by far the strongest 
factors in our favour are that (1) we have command of the 
sea ; and (2) we control the chief oil supply. In modern war 
oil is essential for warships, aircraft, mechanised troops, and 
all kinds of transport, and in desert regions it is an unusually 
vulnerable commodity. Without command of the sea and the 
assurance of sufficient oil supplies for a prolonged struggle, 
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operations in a desert region overseas are a hazardous enter- 
prise. But Italy’s campaign in Abyssinia* was a hazardous 
enterprise and was successful; and Marshal Graziani con- 
ducted the Somaliland part of these operations. 

The Italian army, navy and air force should not be under- 
estimated, although they are variable in quality and the air 
force has so far failed to come up to its expectations. The 
army is well equipped and up to date, and its standard of 
efficiency is much higher than it was during the last war ; 
but the personnel varies from first-class troops such as the 
Alpini and Bersaglieri regiments to the poorer class of men 
recruited from Southern Italy and Sicily. Their engineering 
skill has been proved, and their staff work in Abyssinia was 
good. My experience of the Italian native troops convinces 
me that in general they are of high quality and loyalty if led 
by good officers, but the variable quality of the officers makes 
them of uncertain value. In the navy the only certainty is 
that the Italians are not deep-sea sailors; but they are not 
being asked to fight outside the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 
Their ships, as has already been noticed, are fast ; and some 
of their officers may be expected to show high efficiency and 
to possess the quality of great dash. Hence, although we are 
inclined to scoff at the rapidity with which the Italian ships 
make for port when the British Navy is near, some of these 
fast ships might easily make a dash for Beyrouth or Haifa or 
elsewhere when most of our fleet is occupied in another 
quarter. Italy’s naval standard cannot be compared with 
our own, but her ships can inflict serious damage quickly in 
an unexpected direction. The air force is strong in numbers, 
but their aircraft are probably inferior to ours, and the pilots 
and air crews are more variable in efficiency. The Italians of 
to-day are capable of great courage and dash in the attack ; 
but their staying power against a formidable European enemy 
has yet to be tested. 

While the main attack is expected from Libya with Alex- 
andria as its objective, there may be a simultaneous Italian 
advance in the Sudan with the object of cutting Egypt’s rail 
and river communications with the south. As the coastal line 
of approach is open to bombardment from the sea and to an 
outflanking movement from the south, the main attack in 
Libya may come from the direction of the Siwa Oasis with 

* See Italy’s Conquest of Abyssinia. London. 1937. By the present writer. 
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the Nile at Cairo as its objective. It will be surprising if the 
methods used by the Germans in Holland and Belgium are 
not copied by the Italians in Egypt. In the Sudan the con- 
centration at Kassala points to an advance on Atbara or 
Khartoum. By seizing Atbara the Italians would establish 
themselves on the Nile at an important railway junction ; 
while the capture of Khartoum, with the great market of 
Omdurman, would be a blow to our prestige and serious for 
reasons already mentioned. But for operations of this kind, 
based on blockaded Abyssinia, the oil factor must have a 
limiting influence. An advance on Port Sudan is possible ; 
but invasion of the western Sudan from Libya via the Kufra 
Oasis is scarcely practicable. From the Italian bases on the 
Libyan coast advancing columns would have to cross about 
a thousand miles of desert, with a few water holes separated 
by great distances. Therefore the attack on Egypt will 
probably be confined to Libya, and that on the Sudan to 
Abyssinia. 

Attractive as all this may seem to the Italians, they have 
to overcome the two formidable obstacles of British sea 
power and oil supply before they can have any hope of perma- 
nent success. At sea our naval forces have been strongly 
reinforced ; on land our mechanised army becomes stronger 
and more formidable every week ; in the air our strength and 
efficiency are great. It willbea battle of the internal combustion 
engine ; and he who has the best mechanised weapons and 
handles them skilfully will win. This is not to say that num- 
bers do not count. Numbers do count, and we must see to it 
that we have superiority at the decisive point when our 
counter-attack is made. This must be a master-stroke de- 
livered in the right place and at the right moment with all the 
driving force at our disposal. And it must be followed up by 
immediate, swift and relentless pursuit until the Italians are 
driven either into the desert or into the sea. 

The destruction of the Italian field army in Egypt would be 
a success of the first magnitude, the moral effect of which 
would be incalculable throughout the Middle East and far 
beyond its borders. Its material effect would certainly be 
far-reaching, and might well open the way to a new and 
entirely different phase of the war. 

E. W. Potson Newman. 
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a ISCHIEF, thou art afoot,” cried Anthony, “ Take 


thou what course thou wilt!” The course that 

mischief takes can seldom be foreseen. It is a fair 
guess in the present century that a major European war will 
sooner or later involve the whole world. The first such war of 
the century came to be known as the World War. The second 
of the series, after some thirteen months of its course, has 
spread so typically that Japan has made common cause with 
Germany and Italy ; the United States, Russia and China are 
thereby presented with the nearer possibility that they may 
be involved ; and Spain is being subjected to violent Axis 
pressure, in the Axis manner. 

China’s position is simply determined by the fact that she 
automatically becomes engaged on the side of any other 
Power upon whom Japan makes war. The United States 
cannot comfortably acquiesce in a Japanese domination of 
the Far East and is driven willy-nilly into a more anxious 
sympathy with Great Britain (albeit inactive and theoretic) 
as the result of Japan’s now openly professed solidarity with 
Germany and Italy. Russia remains enigmatic, but is clearly 
presented with an implied new challenge which she cannot 
take up (should she decide to take it up) without aligning 
herself on the side of the British Empire. He would be a bold 
prophet who ventured to predict what Russia in the event 
will decide to do about it, for there is much in Russian politics 
that is incalculable. It is known, for instance, that the hard 
materialist outlook of the Russian Government dictates the 
avoidance of war with Japan or Germany at almost any cost, 
for the severely practical calculation of probable gains and 
losses persuades Moscow that the fact of war in itself ensures 
the greatest probable material loss, unless the opponent be 
hopelessly inferior in military strength. A simultaneous war 
against Japan and Germany would hardly fall within that 
category. Therefore Moscow in its first reaction decided that 
the German-Italian-Japanese Pact of September 27th was of 
no practical immediate interest to Russia. Those who had 
most closely studied Mr. Stalin’s past record even anticipated 
that he might make some attempt to eliminate Russia from 
the implied consequences of that pact, even though it was at 
the same time obvious that the sense of fear which normally 
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grips those who encompass severely materialist ends would 
no doubt keep alive in Mr. Stalin’s mind the possibility 
that sooner or later he would have to take belligerent 
action. 

That particular fear seems not to have greatly disturbed 
the Russian politicians in their first reaction to the German- 
Italian-Japanese pact. One of them, for instance, in a com- 
placent spirit explained to the present writer that Russia was 
one of the last of the States that need worry about anything 
that might be done by any of the present belligerents. “ The 
fact is,” he said, “that there is such a thing as a natural 
Great Power, and a natural Great Power need not be greatly 
afraid of any Power or group of Powers not naturally great. 
The criterion of a natural Great Power is that it should have 
a large territory at its disposal, adequate to all its needs, and 
a large homogeneous and virile population. Only two Powers 
in the world, Russia and China, satisfy that criterion, although 
the United States satisfies it in all criteria except that of 
homogeneity in population. Neither Germany, nor Italy, nor 
Japan are natural Great Powers. Great Britain—all honour to 
her—by cleverness and virility performs great deeds, but 
(forgive me) she has none of the qualifications of what I call 
a natural Great Power.” The Russian taste for academic 
disputation is well known. 

The clue to Russia’s policy seems to be given by the fact 
that her Government’s highest ideal is to ensure a maximum 
of physical comfort and of material well-being for itself and 
for its subjects. There are those, for instance Mr. T. R. 
Fyvel in his recent book The Malady and the Vision, who 
regard Mr. Stalin as a fellow gangster and natural ally of 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini and as a cynical betrayer 
of Lenin’s ideals, such as they were. If one rejects that 
diagnosis as too severe, and gives to Mr. Stalin’s government 
the credit at least for sincerity in its desire ultimately to 
benefit the Russian people in a material sense, one none the 
less must accept the unlikelihood that any great reliability 
could be placed in Russia as an ally to either side in the 
present war at the present stage. 

The Russian record is remarkably consistent. Germany 
and Japan are her natural enemies, according to the tradi- 
tional standards of a diplomacy which normally regards a 
strong neighbour as a potential enemy. At a time when 
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Germany was concentrated upon the self-appointed task 
of destroying Great Britain, and when, therefore, it 
became a matter of importance to Germany to avoid 
a simultaneous war with Russia, Mr. Stalin saw and 
took the opportunity of making a deal with Herr Hitler’s 
Germany. There was no sentiment in the deal on either side. 
What Russia gained in August 1939, according to the limpid 
calculation of Mr. Stalin’s mind, was the avoidance of war 
with Germany in the immediate future and the consolidation 
of military bulwarks against the alternative possibility of 
future war with Germany. Germany being otherwise engaged, 
Mr. Stalin’s strategy found little difficulty in trimming her 
frontiers. Finland in the military sense no doubt last winter 
administered a shock to the Red Army. But the plan was duly 
completed by the addition to Russia of the pre-1914 Russian 
territories of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Bessarabia and (in 
part) of Finland, together with northern Bukovina, which was 
added as an additional military buffer. Mr. Stalin therefore 
could feel a greater confidence in his ability to defend the 
wheat of the Ukraine and the oil of the Caucasus against Herr 
Hitler’s acquisitive temperament. At the same time no 
doubt he viewed with satisfaction the steady drain upon 
Japan’s resources produced by the long war with China, a 
drain that he helped to prolong by sundry methods of helping 
China to hold out. When the Burma road, for instance, was 
closed, Russian supplies were sent in increased quantities over 
the route that passed over the Kirghiz frontier into the 
Sinkiang province of China. According to Moscow’s principles, 
it was all to the good that Britain should do as much damage 
as possible to Germany, and that China should do as much 
damage as possible to Japan. 

In other words, Germany and Japan are indeed regarded 
by Russia as natural enemies. But that fact does not logically 
imply that Russian policy is incapable of making still another 
“ friendly ” deal with Germany or Japan or with both. If 
Mr. Stalin calculated that he could gain time, avoid war and 
secure further immediate strategic advantages as his price, 
he would no doubt have little hesitation in staging another 
diplomatic act of solidarity with Herr von Ribbentrop. 
Whether the act were staged in Moscow or in Berlin would 
depend on whether Russia or Germany at the moment held 
the tactical advantage. On both sides such a gesture would 
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be tacitly recognised for what it was, namely as a mere 
bargain concluded by virtue of its immediate value to each 
side, which each side would show little hesitation in repudiat- 
ing the moment the circumstances changed. Such considera- 
tions counsel caution to those who deduce, merely from the 
fact of a deal between Germany and Japan, that Russia is 
thereby thrown closer in sympathy to Great Britain. 

As for Germany’s calculation of what was now demanded 
in the interests of Realpolitik, the gymnastic combination of 
mutually destructive arguments reached a crescendo of 
unusual magnitude even in the record of such a practitioner 
as Herr von Ribbentrop.. Germany’s aspiration was to 
mobilise a subservient Europe in the enterprise of defeating 
Great Britain. She already had an Italy tamed wholly to her 
purpose because Signor Mussolini had calculated that Ger- 
many would probably win the war and he therefore deduced 
that he would be more likely to win his Mediterranean and 
African empire if he cultivated Germany than if he cultivated 
Britain. The relations between Germany and Russia offered 
no difficulty to him. Being what a misguided world normally 
calls a “‘ realist ”—one that is who leaves out God from all his 
calculations and thereby misses the most realist of all the 
factors—he could readily believe that the Ribbentrop 
achievement in Moscow was a normal low trick performed on 
Germany’s part for exclusively strategic purposes. Any 
disturbance of mind that might be caused to such Italian 
citizens as take a more exalted view of life—and there are 
many such Italians—gave no anxiety to Signor Mussolini. 
Being a “ realist ” (as aforedefined) he did not regard the 
religious convictions of the Italian people as a matter of 
practical importance. The notion that a leading Catholic 
country, which moreover happened to embrace within its 
territory the headquarters of the Holy Father himself, should 
by implication be ranged side by side with a professedly 
atheist country (which had tried to stamp out Christianity 
in its own country and had therefore been heartily denounced 
by the Holy Father) obviously excited no other feeling but 
one of detached amusement in Signor Mussolini’s mind. On 
the other hand such strategists as Herren Hitler, von Ribben- 
trop and Goebbels and Signor Mussolini are aware that 
religious feeling may become important if it can be mobilised 
to their political purpose. 
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There is Spain, for instance, and the question of Gibraltar. 
The approach to Spain must at least in part be religious. The 
present government of Spain won its way to power by cham- 
pioning certain communal rights, including that of practising 
the Christian religion within the body of the Catholic Church, 
against a Red, bolshevised faction, supported by Moscow for 
the purpose, among others, of suppressing the Catholic 
Church. General Franco therefore is regarded in Spain and 
in other countries as the defender of Christianity against 
Russianised atheism, and in particular as the bulwark of the 
Catholic Church in Spain, where the roots of that Church are 
embedded deeply in a long past. 

The question of the particular quality of the Catholic 
Church in Spain is beside the point. There are critics of a 
Protestant turn of mind who point to some of the grosser 
infidelities and immoralities of the Spanish members of the 
Catholic Church, not excluding priests, and thereby dismiss 
the whole question of Catholicism in Spain. Catholics, by 
contrast, more humble in spirit, and more detailed in informa- 
tion, readily admit that from the Pope downwards the 
Church consists of sinners, called (alas! probably not for the 
last time) to repentance. Nor does the quality of individual 
Catholics affect the permanent essence of the Church itself. 
Else the Church could hardly have survived two thousand 
years! In Spain, despite the sinners, priests included, the 
Catholic Church is a big element in the national life. When, 
in addition, the country has just passed through a civil war 
and the triumphant party is identified with the heritage of 
the Catholic Church, it is an obvious clue to such minds as 
those of Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini, in which the main 
chance looms large, to approach Madrid, as it were, through 
Rome. Thereupon Signor Mussolini pulls his weight by ex- 
posing that particular facet of the Italian kaleidoscope which 
is also Catholic. Not for the first time the ideal of a Catholic 
Latin bloc is used by the ungodly for their own nefarious 
purpose. ; 

How can Spain be compromised on the side of the Axis 
against Great Britain? Herr von Ribbentrop’s answer, an 
easy one, is twofold: (1) through the Pope, (2) through 
Gibraltar. It is Great Britain’s abiding disadvantage, in this 
particular phase of the conflict, that she has to accept the 
logic both of the Reformation and of the British Empire. As 
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a result of the one, it is easy for Herr von Ribbentrop to 
insinuate the corollary that a Catholic bloc must necessarily 
be anti-British. As a result of the other, inasmuch as “ the 
sun never sets,” it is always possible for German diplomacy 
to offer bits of the British Empire as bait to those whom it 
seeks toensnare. Gibraltarisa flagrant case. To those whotake 
a simple view of simple things it looks as if an important piece 
of Spanish territory were held by force, for strategic im- 
perialist purposes, by Great Britain. In blunt truth, that is 
formidably near the case. British diplomacy is therefore at a 
certain moral disadvantage when Germany “ offers” Gibraltar 
to Spain. The Spanish people, however, are level-headed and 
tough. They are not in the least impressed by an offer from 
Germany of something which is not Germany’s to offer. 
They know that Gibraltar is held by Great Britain with 
Spain’s virtual consent, because clearly Spain could make 
Great Britain’s possession of Gibraltar untenable at any 
moment she chose to do so. And there is a clear difference 
between German imperialism and British imperialism in their 
effect upon the joy of nations. None the less a vast amount 
of mischief can be done in Spanish popular opinion by Axis 
propaganda about the recovery of Spanish Gibraltar for Spain. 

The situation at the beginning of October was therefore 
that Germany, Italy and Japan were now combined (Japan 
as yet only tentatively) in an effort to break up the British 
Empire and to divide the resultant spoils between themselves, 
with Spain as a possible future ally in the same cause and from 
a like motive, with Russia and the United States standing 
non-committally above the battle. The whole gamut of 
world diplomacy, directly or indirectly, passively or actively, 
was involved. It was in outward appearance a sordid spectacle 
of the Great Powers battling for material possessions, the 
battlefield including the homes, health and lives of women 
and children. In the deeper reality it was the retribution 
being paid for past misdeeds. The Prussian Junker who likes 
war for its own sake and who logically admits of no palliation 
in the horror of war has in our time been the devil’s chief 
agent in human affairs ; but we all bear our share of the guilt. 
It is one of the hard, yet in the end glorious, conditions of life 
that the truth admits of no compromise. We either use the 
divinity of free will that has been given to us for intelligent 
ends, or we pay such penalty as we now pay. There is no 
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half-and-half alternative. Diplomacy is one of the traditionally 
unintelligent fields of human activity. The “ realists” for 
instance would laugh to scorn the notion that God should be 
allowed to play any part in diplomacy. The result we see 
around us. When Sir Ernest Satow wrote his classic Guide 
to Diplomatic Practice (Longmans, 1917) he began with a 
definition of diplomacy, thus : ‘‘ Diplomacy is the application 
of intelligence and tact to the conduct of official relations 
between the governments of independent States, extending 
sometimes also to their relations with vassal States.” Many 
others have attempted to define diplomacy, with an equally 
unprofitable result. “ Intelligence,” one of the highest gifts 
of God to man, is a conditional gift. In common with other of 
God’s gifts, it can be used only in co-operation with God. If 
bent to other uses it ceases to function. In other words the 
general practice of diplomacy throughout the ages has been 
lacking precisely in intelligence. Empires rise and fall. The 
spoils of colonial conquest are wrested from the victors by 
covetous rivals who in their turn make the like mistake and 
suffer the like penalty. Wars run their course, the possessor 
nations fighting to keep what they hold against marauders 
who would take it from them. The Kilkenny cats lacked 
intelligence. La Fontaine, charitably commenting on A‘sop’s 
dog that let go the substance in order to snap the shadow, 
remarked: ‘‘ Chacun se trompe tct-bas.” That dog lacked 
intelligence. But those cats and that dog had this excuse, 
that their Maker had not endowed them with such potential 
wisdom as in His trust he gave to man. Corruptio optimt 
pessima. No cat and no dog can ever fall so low as man can 
fall, and does fall. By the same token man could rise 
correspondingly high if he chose to do so. The choice is 
freely his. 

As the direct result of his actual choice, the second hellish 
war of the century has to be fought out. In the last war both 
Japan and Italy fought on the side of Britain against Germany. 
This time, as it were, they have “ crossed the floor.” The 
mutability of errant, unguided human nature is thereby 
illustrated. By the end of September it seemed clear that two 
months of bombs over Britain, including London, and includ- 
ing one month of unbroken whole-night bombing over 
London, had not produced the necessary state of devastation 
and panic that no doubt had been expected by the German 
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war-lords as the condition precedent to the much-heralded 
invasion. The German and Italian people who had been 
promised that the war would be over by August 15th, and 
who now had to be invited instead to face the prospect of a 
long war had to be given something that might reconcile them 
to that prospect. A spectacular military victory being denied 
them, they were offered instead a spectacular diplomatic 
victory. 

It was on September 27th that Germany, Italy and Japan 
signed the solemn pact which promised to themselves a 
continent each: Europe to Germany, Africa to Italy, Asia 
to Japan. It was signed in Berlin by Herr von Ribbentrop, 
Count Ciano, and the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Kurusu. 
Africa was not mentioned in the terms of the pact, but the 
omission was made good in other ways. The text was snappy 
and concise, thus: (1) Japan recognises and respects the 
leadership of Germany and Italy in the establishment of a 
new order in Europe. (2) Germany and Italy recognise and 
respect the leadership of Japan in the establishment of a new 
order in Eastern Asia. (3) Germany, Italy and Japan agree 
to co-operate in their efforts on the aforesaid lines. They 
further undertake to assist one another with all political, 
economic and military means if one of the three contracting 
parties should be attacked by a Power at present not in- 
volved in the European war or in the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
(4) With a view to implementing the present pact, joint tech- 
nical commissions the members of which are to be appointed 
by the respective governments of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
will meet without delay. (5) Germany, Italy and Japan affirm 
that the aforesaid terms do not in any way affect the political 
status which exists at present as between each of the three 
contracting parties and Soviet Russia. (6) The present pact 
shall come into effect immediately upon signature, and shall 
remain in force ten years from the date of its coming into 
force, At any suitable time, before the expiration of the said 
term, the high contracting parties shall, at the request of any 
of them, enter into negotiations for its renewal.” Herr von 
Ribbentrop took the occasion of the signature to deliver a 
speech highly characteristic of the German capacity for self- 
pity, self-righteousness and self-deception. He spoke of Ger- 
many’s desire for peace, of the injustices done to her, of the 
“international warmongers ” who had enforced the war on an 
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innocent Germany. Of a truth such men as Hitler, Ribbentrop 
and Géring are not the injured innocents that Herr von 
Ribbentrop makes out : but no man could speak as he spoke 
on September 27th unless he had been so totally lacking in a 
sense of humour and in common sense that he had first of 
all succeeded in completely deceiving himself. This fanatical 
lack of balance in the German character is one of the problems 
of the century. If what Herr von Ribbentrop said on Septem- 
ber 27th had truly described the past record of the Nazi 
Government or the present purpose of the Nazi Government, 
there is no reason why peace should have not been concluded 
on September 28th. But it was not true. Grievous as have 
been the faults of Great Britain, in common with all other 
countries, Herr von Ribbentrop’s tirade of September 27th 
neither correctly exposed them, nor itself contributed any- 
thing profitable to the world. It is such men as Herr von 
Ribbentrop who are thrown into power, to the mortal agony 
of the common people in all countries, by the elimination of 
God from diplomatic practice. If it were the fashion to base 
diplomacy simply on a belief in God, such men as Herr von 
Ribbentrop would never have been able to forsake their job of 
commercial traveller in champagne, and thus to spread the 
blight of their unwisdom over the world. But let it not be 
supposed that Germany is the only country that has its 
Ribbentrops. 

It is well that we should read carefully the extraordinary 
mixture of apparent sincere feeling with grotesque distortion of 
fact that fell from Herr von Ribbentrop’s lips on that occasion. 
He said: “.. . The National-Socialist Government was 
resolved in all circumstances to assure to the German people 
their rights of existence within a suitable living space at a 
time when other nations had seen fit to claim whole con- 
tinents for themselves. This determination of the German 
Government coincided with that of other nations, which, like 
Germany, had been denied their rightful place in the world. 
After the work of years had succeeded in removing by peace- 
ful agreement a large part of the injustices suffered by 
Germany, international warmongers finally succeeded in 
plunging Europe into a new war which Germany had not 
desired. This will not, however, prevent the further progress 
of revision, but will only accelerate it... . The tripartite pact 
I have just signed on behalf of the Fuhrer, together with the 
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plenipotentiaries of Italy and Japan, constitutes a solemn 
affirmation of partnership between Germany, Italy and Japan 
in a changing world. The purpose of the pact is to secure a 
new order of things in those parts of Europe at present 
engaged in war and to establish that new order under the 
common leadership of Germany and Italy: it secures also a 
new order in Greater Asia under the leadership of Japan. The 
pact is not only based on friendship but on a community of 
interests of three nations striving for the same social ideals. 
The pact is therefore directed against no other nations, but 
exclusively against the warmongers and irresponsible elements 
in the world which, against the true interest of the nations, seek 
to extend and prolong the war. It has been possible to estab- 
lish during the negotiations preceding the signature of the 
pact that this new agreement in no way affects the status and 
relations already existing or developing between the con- 
tracting parties and Soviet Russia. The pact which has just 
been signed is a military alliance between three of the mightiest 
States of the world. It serves the cause of a just order of 
things, both in Europe and in Greater Asia. But its main pur- 
pose is to restore peace to the world as quickly as possible. 
Every State, therefore, which meets this bloc in the desire to 
make its own contribution to the restoration of peace will be 
sincerely and gratefully welcomed and will be invited to 
co-operate in the political and economic reorganisation of the 
world. Any State, however, which endeavours to interfere 
in the final phase of the solution of problems in Europe and 
the Far East by attacking one of the three Powers signatory 
to the pact will have to meet the combined strengths of three 
nations, numbering 250 million inhabitants. Therefore this 
pact will in every way promote the restoration of 
peace.” 

It was to be expected that the German Government would 
make the most of the propagandist value attaching to the 
fact that since the war started two other major Powers had 
subscribed to the German cause. Theatrical ceremony is dear 
to the hearts of the German leaders. The occasion, therefore, 
was not long delayed, the more so because the hope was no 
doubt felt that other Powers too might be attracted into the 
orbit. On October 4th, therefore, exactly one week after the 
signature of the three-Power pact, another momentous 
ceremony was staged in the Brenner Pass, Herr Hitler and 
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Signor Mussolini meeting there, as on a former glamorous 
occasion, to put their weighty heads together. Herr von 
Ribbentrop and Count Ciano, their Foreign Ministers, accom- 
panied them, and the German Commander-in-Chief Marshal 
Keitel. The conference lasted for three hours and ended in a 
laconic official statement which began with a badly composed 
and otherwise uncomfortable sentence, thus: ‘“ Within the 
framework of a routine exchange of views the Duce and the 
Fuhrer met at the Brenner for a cordial meeting conducted in 
the spirit of the Axis.” Those who have the longest experience 
of diplomacy no doubt pricked up their ears at the word 
“cordial.” Why did it occur to these men to put on record 
the fact that they were “cordial”? By all experience, it 
looks as if there had been something short of cordiality in 
their conference. The apparent cynicism of that deduction 
rests upon solid ground. These egregious politics do tend 
towards tell-tale wishful protestations. During the first ten 
months of the war, for instance, British propaganda, both 
officially inspired and spontaneously manifested in the leading 
newspapers, protested in increasingly extravagant terms that 
Franco-British unity was one of the impregnable things of 
the earth. That propaganda did in fact result from the 
uneasy feeling, indeed from the certainty, that France was 
far from reliable as an ally. In diplomacy it is an unchanging 
technique to emphasise the particular thing that one wishes 
were true, and to emphasise it the more loudly the more one 
fears that it is not true. Wishful Couéism, perhaps one might 
call it. The official statement issued from the Brenner went 
on to record merely that “ for three hours the two leaders 
studied, in the presence of their Foreign Ministers, Count 
Ciano and Herr von Ribbentrop, all problems of interest to 
the two countries” and that “General von Keitel was 
present during the last part of the conversation.” i 
What was much more illuminating was a message issued 
that same night by the German News Service. “ The Brenner 
meeting,” it said, “has taken place at a moment when the 
British have to defend their Empire not only on the Thames 
but also on the Suez Canal. It is well to remember that during 
the talk which Ribbentrop had with Mussolini and Ciano in 
Rome, joint and uniform decisions were made about the 
future, and the outlines of a new order were drawn which will 
affect an area from the north of Europe to hottest Africa. 
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The front of this militant new order has through the Three- 
Power Pact become a Totalitarian front for the liberation of 
the world from British despotism. Both Axis Powers are 
determined to continue uncompromisingly their far-sighted 
policy, both in diplomatic and in military spheres, until the 
British enemy has been finally crushed. .. .” It was thereby 
made clear that the true purpose of the Brenner meeting was, 
first, to make the fullest propagandist use of the extension of 
the Berlin-Rome axis to include Tokyo so as to suggest that 
British “ despotism ” east and west was to be broken and the 
resultant spoils to be divided among the Axis Powers and 
their friends, and secondly to frighten the neutrals—Egypt, 
Turkey, Greece, Jugoslavia, Spain and Russia—with the 
intimation that the Axis would indubitably win the war and 
would show no mercy to those who had tried to withstand 
them. Such a tactic had already succeeded in the case of 
Rumania. Panic had been the main explanation of the 
collapse of Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France. Panic 
was still the “ secret weapon” relied on by Axis strategy, 
exemplified in the ceaseless bombing of the civilian population 
of London, and in the Brenner bogy addressed to the neutrals. 
The addition of Japan to the forces which paraded that bogy 
seemed at first sight to accentuate its potency. At second 
sight there was a gamble in it. It at least suggested that the 
three Axis Powers, Germany, Italy and Japan, might in the 
end be met and finally crushed by a combination, made 
possible precisely by that extended Axis, of the British 
Empire, the United States of America, Russia and China, 
whose aggregate population constitutes more than half of 
mankind. 
GrorcE GLascow. 
October 9th, 1940. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-39. 


II.—ENcLAND AND FRANCE. 


V. France Proposes an Alliance. 


HE divergence of outlook between London and Paris, 

which complicated the making of the Treaty of Ver- 

sailles, increased in the early years of peace. The vital 
connection between economic recovery and political stabilis- 
ation was more clearly envisaged in England than in France, 
who had lost in the struggle a larger proportion of a smaller 
and stationary population. Half-blinded by their terrible 
sufferings, the memory of ancient feuds and their passionate 
longing for security, the French resolved to keep Germany down 
as long as they could. It was obvious that an impoverished 
nation could not pay vast reparations, and the dread of a formid- 
able neighbour recovering his strength outweighed even the 
desire to collect the expenses of the war. In pursuance of their 
purpose of keeping Germany weak, the French encouraged 
separatist movements in Rhenish Prussia and the Bavarian 
Palatinate, and installed a representative in Munich, despite 
the fact that the Weimar Constitution abolished the diplo- 
matic privileges of the federal units of the Reich. These 
attempts to interfere in domestic politics were rightly con- 
demned by British opinion, and Curzon ordered the British 
Consul in Munich to investigate French proceedings in the 
occupied zone. The publication of the Clive report, though 
hotly resented in France, where the Government pretended 
to know nothing of the movement, served its purpose by 
bringing a crazy experiment to an end. We displayed our 
willingness to insist on the execution of the Treaty by joining 
in the temporary occupation of three towns in the Ruhr in 
1921 in consequence of default, but we had no desire to go 
beyond its terms. 

The collapse of the Tripartite treaty of June 28th, 1918, 
left a vacuum which France very naturally hungered to fill. 
With subsequent experience to guide us, it is arguable that 
we should have offered to renew the pledge which ceased 
to bind us when the United States withdrew, but at that time 
the danger of German aggression seemed remote. Left to 
her own devices, France concluded agreements with Belgium 
in 1920, Poland in 1921, and Czechoslovakia in 1924—better 
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than nothing, but a very inadequate substitution for an Anglo- 
American guarantee. Since the repudiation of Wilson and 
the return of the Republicans to power, it was useless for her 
to look across the Atlantic. Why should she not knock at 
England’s door ? 

On December 5th, 1921, the French Ambassador put 
before Curzon, “in a purely private capacity,” certain views 
which he had been turning over in his mind. The Tripartite 
Treaty, he began, was dead, and in any case France now 
wanted something else. Such a unilateral guarantee by two 
Powers or one was humiliating, and it turned on the definition 
of the word “ unprovoked.” What he hadin mind was some- 
thing much more precise, a defensive alliance against aggres- 
sion, direct or indirect. The latter was the more likely. For 
instance, a resuscitated Germany, perhaps in combination 
with a resuscitated Russia, might launch an attack upon 
Poland, which France would regard as almost equivalent to 
an attack on herself. England, of course, viewed the Poles 
in a different light ; yet such an event would involve a menace 
to her as well. When Curzon inquired what advantages 
such a treaty would bring us, the Ambassador replied that 
France would be able to reduce her armaments as we desired, 
Germany could be admitted to the League and would be 
dissuaded from a fresh attack, and the three Powers could 
co-operate in the reconstructions of Russia. Curzon was not 
impressed. England, he pointed out, disliked military 
alliances and written engagements. In the first wave of 
enthusiasm she had joined in an Anglo-American guarantee, 
but now she was asked to give a pledge alone, and in a much 
more comprehensive form. Moreover, British opinion had 
not approved certain aspects of French policy. Was the 
consideration of the treaty of alliance to be accompanied by a 
liquidation of all outstanding disagreements, for instance, in 
Morocco and Egypt? 

A fortnight later Briand visited London, but failed to 
move the Government from its standpoint of limited liability. 
The two Powers, he proposed, should guarantee and defend 
each other’s interests all over the world. British opinion, 
replied Mr. Lloyd George, was not prepared for such a 
spacious commitment. We were ready to guarantee France’s 
eastern frontier, but not to be mixed up in Germany’s 
quarrels with Poland. France, replied Briand, wanted more 
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than such a regional assurance. Other nations, including 
Germany, might perhaps enter a partnership corresponding 
to the recent Four Power Pacific treaty. Strict military 
obligations were not essential, but the partners would consult 
if their interests or the status guo were threatened. His main 
object was to build up a general organisation to keep peace 
in Europe around an Anglo-French nucleus. Germany would 
see her interest in joining the group, and thereby checkmate 
reactionary and chauvinist forces in that country. Mr. Lloyd 
George rejoined that at the moment Parliament was only 
ready for a guarantee against invasion, but he would consult 
his colleagues. 

When the two Prime Ministers shortly afterwards attended 
a meeting of the Supreme Council at Cannes, Mr. Lloyd 
George communicated an elaborate memorandum dated 
January 4th, 1922, offering aid in the event of unprovoked 
German aggression against French soil. Obligations else- 
where would be contrary to our traditions. A complete 
entente would have to accompany the treaty, providing for 
the avoidance of naval competition and for whole-hearted 
co-operation in the economic and financial reconstruction of 
Europe to be initiated at a conference attended by Russia. 
Agreement concerning the Near East was also essential. 
The Memorandum exhaled an unmistakable resentment, 
particularly in regard to the French attitude on submarines 
at the Washington Conference. The French reply on January 
8th argued that a guarantee of aid against aggression should 
be bilateral, for England’s island position might one day be 
threatened by new inventions. Any attempt to remilitarise 
the Rhineland should be regarded as a case of aggression, 
and any violation of the military, naval and air clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles should involve joint action. The 
strength of the respective forces should be regulated by agree- 
ment ; there should be an understanding between the General 
Staffs, and the Governments should consult on any threat 
to the general peace. 

A draft treaty dated January 12th merely promised British 
support in the event of unprovoked German aggression 
against the soil of France for ten years, and consultation if 
Germany took military, naval, or air measures inconsistent 
with the Treaty of Versailles. At this stage Briand was 
succeeded by Poincaré, who introduced a stiffer tone. His 
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draft proposed a bilateral guarantee for thirty years, con- 
tinuous contact between the General Staffs, and consultation 
on threats to peace or to the treaty settlement. An elaborate 
Memorandum in February explained the French views. A 
unilateral promise, remarked the French Ambassador, would 
be contrary to the self-respect of France. Curzon pointed 
out various objections to the draft, including the term of 
thirty years ; Parliament might perhaps accept fifteen. When 
he suggested that the pact should follow the removal of 
outstanding differences, the Ambassador replied that Poincaré 
desired it to be signed before the Genoa Conference. The 
more the project was discussed, the wider appeared the 
gulf. 

A despatch from Lord Balfour, Acting Foreign Secretary, 
on June 13th, virtually ended the negotiations. “‘ H.M.G. are 
still of opinion that no such defensive alliance should be 
concluded unless and until outstanding matters, more parti- 
cularly the economic reconstruction of Europe, peace with 
Turkey, and the internationalisation of Tangier, have been 
satisfactorily settled. The prospect of an early settlement of 
such questions is, I regret to say, far from hopeful, largely 
owing to the attitude of the French Government ; and in 
these circumstances no useful purpose would be served by 
pursuing further at present the conversations on the subject 
of the treaty of alliance.” Poincaré coldly rejoined that 
France was absolutely indifferent as to whether there was 
a pact or not, and, as far as he could judge, it was better to 
leave things as they were and to seek friendly agreement on 
the questions at issue. France knew that Great Britain would 
be found at her side if she or Belgium were again attacked. 


VI. Invasion of the Rubr. 


In January 1923 French and Belgian troops marched into 
the Ruhr on the plea that German reparations, which were 
paid in kind, were slightly in arrears. Italy sent a few 
engineers, but no troops. On the fall of the Lloyd George 
Coalition in November 1922, Bonar Law formed a Conserva- 
tive Ministry, retaining Curzon at the Foreign Office; but 
the change made no difference in British policy. It was the 
desire of all parties that Germany should recover her economic 
prosperity, not only for the sake of our trade, but as a factor 
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in the stabilisation of Europe. The industrial boom caused 
by the voracious demands of war quickly collapsed, leaving 
us with crushing taxation and an army of unemployed. An 
eager desire for a return to normality was combined with a 
growing conviction that France was pressing Germany too 
hard. Owing to the withdrawal of the United States, Great 
Britain found herself in a minority on the Reparations Com- 
mission, where France could count on the support of Italy 
and Belgium. The epic conflict waged across the table by Sir 
John Bradbury, hitherto only known to those behind the 
scenes, became public property when Poincaré ordered the 
occupation of the Ruhr. The Bonar Law Ministry declined 
to co-operate, and the Law Officers pronounced the invasion 
unauthorised by the Treaty of Versailles, though it was 
thought best to conceal their report. At no time since the 
reconciliation of 1903 had the sentiments of the average 
Englishman towards France been so chilly as during the 
Poincaré-Curzon era. Neither the French lawyer nor the 
British aristocrat wore kid gloves. We spoke of a rupture 
cordiale, but there was not much cordiality left. 

The old instinct for the Balance of Power may have 
suggested to the experts that French predominance in Europe 
was becoming excessive, but the reaction of John Bull was 
less sophisticated. He disliked the notion of trampling on 
a man when he is down, a process little calculated to increase 
the flow of reparations, and certain to arouse passionate 
resentment in a proud nation which was bound to recover its 
strength. British apprehensions were confirmed by the 
event. The workers of the Ruhr met the invaders with passive 
resistance, and the heavy task of feeding the population was 
assumed by the Reich. The mark, which had lost half its 
value at the end of the war, and had since fallen rapidly, 
collapsed under the strain. The savings and investments of 
a thrifty people melted away in a few months, and in Sep- 
tember Stresemann, who had been summoned to the helm 
at a moment of confusion and despair, called off the resistance. 
The avowed aim of the occupation had been to stimulate the 
willingness of the German people to pay. That object was 
not attained. It is astonishing that so able a publicist as 
Wladimir D’Ormesson should argue, in his brilliant volume 
on French policy, that the invasion was a success both in the 
material and in the psychological field. The results of an 
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ill-advised adventure were the ruin of the German middle 
and lower middle classes, the further identification of the 
struggling Weimar régime with humiliation and suffering, 
and the clearing of the path for a Dictator. In the words of 
Mr. Lloyd George, the dead hand of Poincaré lay heavy on 
Europe, and we were glad to see him go. 

The defeat of the Bloc National in May 1924 brought more 
flexible minds to the Quai d’Orsay. While Poincaré regarded 
the Treaty of Versailles as a legal contract which must be 
enforced regardless of consequences, Herriot and Briand, the 
new pilots, held that the security of France would benefit by 
a détente with Berlin. Frenchmen, declared the latter in a 
famous phrase, must learn to talk European. The thorny 
problem of reparations, hitherto treated as a political issue, 
had been handed over to a committee of financial experts 
under the chairmanship of General Dawes, an American 
business man, and the elaborate Dawes Report was accepted 
by the German Government. The Treaty of Versailles merely 
defined the basis of the victors’ claims, for in 1919 it was 
impossible to forecast Germany’s ability to pay. The amount 
per year was now fixed, a new currency was created, an 
Allied loan of 40 millions was raised to start the machinery, 
and an American Agent-General was installed at Berlin to 
keep an eye on German finances. The weak point of the 
scheme was that no time limit was set, so that there was no 
inducement for the German people to exert themselves. 
When Marx, Stresemann and Luther met Herriot and 
MacDonald in London in August 1924, the bitterness of past 
years had largely disappeared. For the first time German 
statesmen were treated as honoured guests and the agree- 
ments of August 16th were described by the Prime Minister 
as the first Peace Treaty since the war. 


VII. The Protocol. 


England believed in the League, but many Englishmen 
felt that it was only a beginning. In particular the reduction 
of armaments, prescribed by Article VIII of the Covenant 
and urgently desired for financial reasons, was clearly im- 
practicable without guaranteed security, and various projects 
combining the two purposes were hammered out by ingenious 


brains. The first, entitled the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
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Assistance, prepared by Lord Cecil with French help, was 
presented to the Assembly in 1923 by the Temporary Mixed 
Commission which had been appointed to explore disarma- 
ment, and thereafter forwarded to members of the League. 
It laid down the duty of the signatories to reduce their 
armaments and to support each other against aggression in 
ways to be decided by the Council. The general obligation 
might be supplemented by regional agreements to supply 
military aid. France, the leading champion of the status quo, 
was its chief patron. Belgium and Czechoslovakia gave it 
their blessing. The other states were critical or definitely 
hostile. The Labour Government, which took office shortly 
after the presentation of the scheme, rejected it on the ground 
that it was likely to revive the old system of alliances, and 
was therefore contrary to the spirit of the Covenant, which 
was based on community of interest, not on geographical 
position. It was also rejected by the Dominions. The project 
was dropped, but the discussions had not been in vain. 

A more elaborate attempt to find security by combining 
disarmament with arbitration was made in the Protocol 
drafted by the Assembly of the League in 1924, and sponsored 
by MacDonald and Herriot. ‘‘ Our purpose,” declared Benes, 
one of its authors, ‘was to make war impossible.” This 
represented a considerable departure from the letter, if not 
from the spirit, of the Covenant, which permitted war in 
certain circumstances. Compulsory arbitration in all disputes, 
juridical or otherwise, was the essence of the Protocol. Issues 
of legal interpretation were to be settled by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; others, where the Council 
was not unanimous, by a Committee of Arbitrators appointed 
by it. A Conference for the reduction of armaments was to 
be held at Geneva in June 1925, if enough states had ratified 
the Protocol, which was only to become operative if the Con- 
ference proved a success. The signatories were to work for 
the introduction of its provisions into the Covenant. The 
resolution recommending the Protocol to the Governments 
of the states belonging to the League was passed unanimously 
by the Delegations present at the Assembly. Ten countries, 
including France, signed on the spot, and Briand described 
the adhesion of his country as the most memorable event in 
his career. The British Delegation, with a world-wide empire 
to consider, was instructed not to sign ; but Lord Parmoor, 
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its leader, an ardent supporter of the scheme, announced that 
he would recommend acceptance. Had the Labour Party 
remained in office, this would doubtless have occurred. The 
MacDonald Government was defeated before this elaborate 
and formidable instrument could be discussed by the Cabinet 
or Parliament, and the Baldwin Government was called on to 
determine its fate. In an interview with his successor at the 
Foreign Office, MacDonald argued that it imposed no new 
obligations and merely rendered previous commitments more 
precise. Austen Chamberlain, however, like most spokesmen 
of his party as well as of the Services, disliked the principle 
of compulsory arbitration and the extended recourse to 
sanctions which it involved ; and the Cabinet, after mature 
consideration, decided to reject it. The Dominions were par- 
ticularly opposed to a plan which appeared to threaten their 
unfettered control of immigration. 

On March 12th, 1925, in a funeral oration drafted by 
Balfour, the new Foreign Secretary, Austen Chamberlain, 
stated the reasons to the Council of the League. The chief 
objection was the increase of the liabilities already incurred 
under the Covenant, despite the fact that some of the Great 
Powers were outside the League. ‘‘ The fresh emphasis 
laid upon Sanctions, the new occasions discovered for their 
employment, the elaboration of military procedure insensibly 
suggest the idea that the vital business of the League is not 
so much to promote friendly co-operation and reasoned 
harmony in the management of international affairs as to 
preserve peace by organising war, and (it may be) war on 
the largest scale.”” Moreover, disarmament would be brought 
no nearer, for the fear of aggression would remain. “ Either 
some faithless member of the League will break its pledges, 
or some predatory nation outside the League will brush the 
Covenant and Protocol ruthlessly aside, defying all the 
sanctions by which they are protected.” The Protocol 
multiplied offences without strengthening remedies. It would 
be wiser to supplement the Covenant by making special 
arrangements, purely defensive in character, and framed in 
its spirit, in order to meet special needs. Regional pacts, 
carefully limited and defined, were more likely to be carried 
out than a scheme of universal insurance. The declaration 
ended with the announcement that the Dominions were 
equally unable to accept the Protocol. When the Foreign 
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Secretary sat down the scheme was dead, though it still had 
many friends ; for no comprehensive system could hope to 
work without British support. A few days later, in defending 
the decision in Parliament, Chamberlain revealed the opinion 
of the experts that its obligations would involve the increase 
of our armaments. The collapse of the project was deeply 
deplored not only in League of Nations Union circles at home, 
but in Paris and Geneva, where he was described by a critic 
as The Everlasting No. The blow was softened in some degree 
by the fact that a rival plan, more limited in scope and 
perhaps more suited to our empirical temperament, was 
under consideration by the British Government. 
G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


SPAIN, GIBRALTAR AND THE WAR. 


IBRALTAR is “ news” in Spain again, to an extent 
(ere it has not been since 1918. Young Phalangists 

have been marching in bands through Spanish cities 
shouting “ Gibraltar for Spain!” General Franco and some 
of his ministers have been indulging in dark allusions to 
Spain’s right to command the Straits. The Press, nominally 
independent but in reality controlled by authority, has been 
setting its own very plain-spoken interpretation upon these 
guarded utterances. The “ affront ” of Gibraltar, as Spaniards 
term it in their more sensitive moods, is evidently ripe for 
re-examination. Let us re-examine it. 

For the purpose of this discussion we may set aside three 
facts which have a practical, though not a theoretical, bearing 
upon the question. First, Spanish politicians seldom ventilate 
their grievance about Gibraltar when not in power. Secondly, 
it is only when Great Britain is at war or engaged in negotia- 
tions capable of leading to war that either politicians or the 
Press are able to excite public interest in the question. Thirdly, 
reactions and counter-reactions are so frequent in Spain that 
comparatively few politicians have not at some time or other 
in their careers been relieved to remember that Gibraltar was 
British. Even the Phalangist orators, at present so bravely 
demanding “ Gibraltar for Spain,” might reflect that they may 
yet be fleeing for their lives, as their opponents, and their 
opponents’ opponents, have done before them. When their 
own time comes, they may be as glad as were Republicans 
and Monarchists before them to reach the shelter of that 
convenient sanctuary. Just now, however, they are asking us 
to hand over Gibraltar to them as an act of justice and they 
have a right to be answered. 

A full and detailed statement of the Spanish case appeared 
last June in the Spanish Press over the signature of Don 
Manuel Aznar, an official of the Department of Press and 
Propaganda whose articles on international affairs are always 
given the widest publicity. They may be described as highly 
acceptable to, if not inspired by, the ranks of the hierarchy 
above him (everything political in Spain is described in terms 
of hierarchies nowadays), and they also act as a kind of 
barometer, not exactly to what Spain is thinking, but to 
what she is being represented as thinking, or being encouraged 
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or persuaded to think. Sr. Aznar could never be described as 
friendly to this country, and there are frequent suggestions in 
what he writes that he understands neither our language nor 
our people. At the beginning of this year his rdle was that of 
an outspoken but not unkindly critic, speaking to us for our 
good. By the spring he was frankly lecturing us on our 
failings and our duties. After the collapse of France, he spent 
some days in that country admiring the efficiency and 
humaneness of the German occupation, and since then has been 
proclaiming that Hitler stands for “ justice against spoliation, 
God against evil” (July 14th, 1940), that very soon—“ in a 
few months,” in fact—‘ the world will find that there is 
nothing left of the British Empire but memories ” (June 2gth, 
1940), and that “ Spain will know how to give an account of 
herself when the moment arrives for her to do so.” 

In Sr. Aznar, then, we have an exponent of the case for a 
Spanish Gibraltar who can be trusted to put it at its very 
strongest. His first article declares that satisfactory relations 
between Britain and Spain can never be reached while the 
Rock stands between the two countries “like a shadow.” 
This is “ the first of our great problems”: the New Spain 
cannot begin to fulfil its mission until Gibraltar “ returns to 
the bosom of our redeemed motherland.” 


We Spaniards, with complete unanimity, know and say and 
declare that Gibraltar belongs to us, that Gibraltar is Spanish, 
that no one can retain it without incurring the charge of spoliation 
and that it wounds us in the very depth of our souls when we see 
how there flutters against the outline of the Rock a flag which is 
not Spanish. 


Isabel the Catholic (he continues) expressly commanded her 
heirs to keep Gibraltar. They failed her ; but Spain no longer 
lives in the days when foreign ambassadors directed her policy 
and representatives unable to speak Spanish made treaties for 
her. “ Why has England never . . . returned to us what she 
knows to be ours?” ‘“‘ We have made the decision, of our 
own free will, to ransom Gibraltar, and from that decision we 
cannot possibly draw back or turn aside.” 

Sr. Aznar then discusses the military importance of 
Gibraltar to Britain. It is no longer, he considers, as it once 
was, the “key of the Mediterranean.” Vulnerable as it 
is both from the air and from the African coast, the 
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“ Dardanelles of the Western Mediterranean ” are already in 
reality controlled by Spain, which can establish aerial bases 
all along the Andalusian and Moroccan coast and open or 
close the Straits at will. Gibraltar, then, is of no practical use 
to anyone and the reasons for which Spain desires it are 
merely sentimental—it is “a sacred piece of her own terri- 
tory.” The “ intransigent and atrocious tenacity ” with which 
Britain holds to the Rock, “ against all the rights and prin- 
ciples of morality,” will be met with equal intransigence by 
Spain. The matter can never be one for discussions and 
treaties : Britain must offer and Spain must take. Till then, 
there can be no genuine friendship between them. 

There, shorn of much repetition and rhetoric, is the case for 
Spain as fairly as I can give it. It seems to fall into two parts : 
(1) Gibraltar is Spain’s by right ; (2) Gibraltar can no longer 
defend itself effectively or control the Straits. Let us consider 
these arguments in turn. 

It is a strange thing that most Spaniards believe Gibraltar 
to have fallen to Britain solely by virtue of conquest in war : 
it is this view which largely explains their raising of the moral 
issue, which in fact does not arise at all. Sr. Aznar himself, in 
the course of some five columns of small print, refrains from 
any reference to the history of Spain’s loss of Gibraltar. And 
no wonder. The facts are that the Rock was captured by the 
British and Dutch during the War of the Spanish Succession 
in 1704, and that, after Spain had failed to get it back both 
by a fresh siege and by negotiation, it was made over to 
England in 1713 by the Peace of Utrecht. If this were all, 
Spain might indeed have a grievance, though not a very 
serious one, but it is not on the Treaty of Utrecht that our 
title to the possession of Gibraltar is founded. After further 
fruitless negotiations and a further unsuccessful siege, in 
1726, Spain gave up the struggle. In neither of the next two 
wars did she attack the fortress ; only in the War of American 
Independence was it subjected to one last siege of three and a 
half years (1779-83). Then, with the Treaty of Versailles, in 
which she found herself in a position of advantage over 
Britain, came her opportunity—and she threw it away. 
Britain was prepared to cede Gibraltar and restore the 
integrity of Spanish territory in exchange for other territory 
of greater extent but less strategic importance. But, after 
months of negotiation, no suitable exchange could be found. 
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_ So in the end the Spanish Government agreed that Britain 


should keep Gibraltar and Spain take Minorca (which Spain 
had just captured from Britain and still holds) and Florida, 
long since lost to the United States. 

History thus invalidates any suggestion that Britain has no 
legal or moral right to Gibraltar and merely reveals the lack 
of regard which Spain had in the eighteenth century for her 
territorial integrity. To expect Britain to suffer now for 
Spain’s failings then seems slightly ridiculous. Nor is 
anything but what is derogatory to eighteenth-century Spain 
proved by the reference to Queen Isabel’s testament. That, 
indeed, is a dangerous subject for Phalangists to introduce, in 
view of their present insistence on Spanish unity; for, had 
the Queen’s testamentary dispositions taken their normal 
course, Castile and Leon would have been separated from 
Catalonia and Aragon, and Spain would again have become 
disintegrated as she was before Isabel married Ferdinand. 

The alleged uselessness of Gibraltar, which was urged both 
by interested and by independent writers long before the days 
of submarines and aircraft, is a matter on which not even 
military experts can speak with certainty; not being a 
military expert, I have certainly no intention of trying. The 
phrase (adapted from Angel Ganivet) used by Spanish 
journalists till it has become almost a commonplace is that 
the Rock was a help to Britain while Spain was weak, but, 
now that she is strong, it has become a source of weakness. 
If this has any meaning at all, it can only be that Spain now 
feels strong enough to retake Gibraltar by force; which, so 
soon after an exhausting war of nearly three years, would be 
surprising. Sr. Aznar makes a most unfortunate attempt to 
convey this impression by comparing the Straits of Gibraltar 
with the Straits of Dover and basing his argument on what he 
has presumably read in the Nazi Press—that, “‘ at the present 
time, with German batteries at Calais and Boulogne, the 
passage of warships and merchant convoys along the Channel 
is practically impossible.” True, his argument is an a fortiort 
one, the narrowest part of the Straits of Gibraltar being barely 
more than one-third the width of the Straits of Dover, but any 
argument based on such erroneous premises is suspect. How 
vulnerable Gibraltar really is, and of what military value, only 
events can show. But down to the time of writing it has seemed 
a particularly difficult place to attack from the air, while the 
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British Navy is apparently more anxious than not for an 
attempt to be made on it from the sea. Its security from land 
attack is at present an unknown quantity. 

It may be observed, however, that, though it may suit the 
purpose of those who desire Gibraltar on sentimental grounds 
to declare that it is useless, both to us and to Spain, others 
desire Spain to have it for military reasons, pure and simple. 
EI dominio del Estrecho, “ the domination of the Straits,” is a 
phrase as often on the lips of Spanish imperialists as 
‘“‘ Gibraltar for Spain!” The recovery of Gibraltar is often 
described as being the first step towards a new Spanish 
Empire, the idea apparently being that, with no other Power 
to dispute the passage of the Straits, Spain could set about 
doing in Morocco what Italy did in Ethiopia. These, it should 
be emphasised, are the views only of a very small minority of 
bellicose Spaniards, but it so happens that for the moment 
they are in the ascendancy. If the sentimental argument is to 
be pressed, however, the militaristic one should be put aside. 
A prisoner of war may make an effective appeal for the return 
of his revolver because it was given him by his dying mother, 
but he must not spoil the effect by adding that he wants it in 
order to shoot his captors. 

There seems to be a third reason, a little difficult to define, 
for the revival at this time of the Spanish claim to Gibraltar. 
It is a desire for self-assertion after a long period of decadence ; 
for expansion, less from motives of territorial gain than in 
order to seal the victory of the Civil War; for a war of 
adventure, similar to the wars undertaken by Germany and 
Italy, to show that Spain is in no way inferior to these 
countries whose aid she thought well to accept in 1936. Since 
these motives are psychological, and intimately connected 
with the character of the Spanish people, we may expect the 
pro-Gibraltar movement to become stronger than it was upon 
its last appearance, in 1914-18, when it was merely the outward 
expression of pro-German feelings. They seem to play a 
greater part than either the sentimental or the militaristic 
motive in the demand for Gibraltar as it appears on the pro- 
gramme of the Phalangist party. Ever since this party was 
founded in 1933 they have been only a little way beneath the 
surface, and as soon as the Nationalists won the Civil War 
they were bound to make themselves apparent. They will not 
necessarily succeed in leading the impoverished and war-weary 
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country into a new war, but for so long as Phalangism is the 
dominant political force in Spain there is danger that they may 
doso. It is not thenoisy student demonstrations, the banners, 
the posters and the provocative articles in the controlled Press 
that do the mischief but the active, efficient and belligerent 
Party behind and beneath them. 

Although nearly two and a half centuries have endeared 
Gibraltar to generations of Englishmen as much, perhaps, as 
a rather longer period had previously endeared it to Spaniards, 
there would seem on sentimental grounds to be a strong case 
for negotiating a cession to Spain of this corner of her own 
country, provided that suitable compensations and proper 
safeguards were forthcoming. In a Europe of the future, 
living as a family in which each member could trust any 
other, either the demilitarisation of Gibraltar or the interna- 
tionalisation of the control of the Straits would prove a satis- 
factory solution to the problem and to Spaniards who profess 
the views of Sr. Aznar it should be possible to make either 
acceptable. But until Europe is cleansed of Nazism all 
discussion along these lines must be academic, and it is to be 
feared that the “ offer-and-take ” type of Spaniard will have 
for a long time yet to possess his soul in patience. While 
doing so he might do worse than follow the advice of his 
countryman Ganivet, that shrewd young precursor of the 
1898 Generation who knew his own people better than they 
often know themselves : 


Gibraltar is a permanent offence which we in part deserve for 
our lack of good government ; but it does not hinder the normal 
development of our nation and is not a sufficient cause for us to 
sacrifice other more valuable interests. .. . It seems absurd at first 
sight that our interests should be linked up with those of the only 
nation towards whom we have motives of real resentment, but in 
recognising and accepting such absurdities lies at times the deepest 
wisdom.* 

E. Atitison PEERs. 


* Cit. Madariaga, Spain, p. 362. 


PALESTINE AND THE WAR. 


Y the summer of 1939 the Arab revolt was being brought 

to an end by vigorous military action, and security of 

life and property was returning to Palestine. But the 
political situation was exceedingly unsatisfactory. The 
British Government had gone back upon the Report of its 
Royal Commission, which had recommended the setting up 
of a Jewish and Arab State in the country with frontiers 
which would give reasonable scope for further Jewish ex- 
pansion. It decided instead upon a policy of appeasement to 
the extreme Arab Nationalists, outside and inside Palestine, 
and the principal burnt-offerings on this altar were British 
promises to the Jews. A White Paper was issued in May 1939, 
which by restriction of land purchase, and progressive stop- 
page of Jewish immigration, condemned the Jews to remain 
for ever a minority in a future Arab State. The half-million 
or so of Jews who had built up Palestine under the Balfour 
Declaration saw their National Home about to be converted 
into a death-trap. Further economic development seemed 
doomed, and this prospect was far from agreeable to a con- 
siderable section of the Arab population. But the tactics 
pursued by the British Government during Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald’s tenure of the Colonial Office (1938 to May 1940) 
did not encourage these moderate elements among the 
Palestinian Arabs to risk the wrath of the terrorist leaders by 
becoming vocal. 

After the announcement of the new British policy in the 
White Paper of May 1939, the relations of the Jewish Agency 
with the Colonial Office became increasingly strained and 
more and more limited to routine questions. The tragic 
significance of the deadlock was appreciated by those who 
could measure the depths of loyalty and gratitude to Britain 
and her statesmen, which had inspired the Jewish masses in 
Europe and America, since the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 
Dr. Weizmann is and has always been the embodiment of 
these sentiments and if anything could have threatened his 
leadership in Jewry it would have been the apparent bank- 
ruptcy of his policy, founded on the conviction that British 
and Jewish interests in Palestine are inseparable. The Arabs 
have not the monopoly of hot-heads, and under the guidance 
of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald British policy seemed almost as 
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much calculated to foster extremism among the Jews as it 
was to encourage the Arabs in believing that violence and 
terrorism pay. Fortunately, however, discipline and the 
influence of the Jewish Agency kept the Jewish population 
of Palestine steady and outwardly calm. But below the 
surface passions seethed, and economic life was becoming 
paralysed. This could not be otherwise. Under the British 
Mandate, which incorporates the Balfour Declaration, millions 
of Jewish money had been poured into Palestine to develop 
the country, to plant orange groves, and to establish indus- 
tries. With the collapse of confidence which followed the 
White Paper the flow of capital rapidly diminished. 

But another stream of a very different kind continued to 
discharge itself upon the Palestinian shore. It consisted of 
destitute Jewish refugees fleeing for their lives from Nazi 
persecution. From the political as well as the economic 
point of view this tragic flood created a problem demanding 
the closest co-operation between the British Administration 
and the Jewish Agency for Palestine. Stemmed it could not 
be; pressure from without and Jewish feeling from within 
the country made that impossible, so long as the seas were 
open and ships could be hired, unless the British were prepared 
to use force to prevent the people from landing. But con- 
trolled, sifted, guided, this so-called ‘‘ illegal immigration ” 
might to some extent have been, with the aid of the Jewish 
Agency which alone was in a position to help in selecting these 
immigrants. But Mr. MacDonald took no steps to enlist their 
aid. He persisted in applying regulations which were revolting 
to the moral conscience of Jewry. “‘ [legal immigration ” 
went on all through the spring and summer of 1939, while 
British officials in Jerusalem busily ticked off the numbers, 
and deducted them from the reduced annual quotas of “ legal 
immigrants ’’ who were to be admitted for a few years before 
Jewish immigration into Palestine was to be cut off altogether. 
In violation of his own White Paper Mr. MacDonald even 
decreed a complete stoppage of this immigration for six 
months from October 1939. This being British policy, only 
one hope appeared to the Jews to remain. The immigration 
restrictions of the White Paper had been put into force before 
they had received the sanction of the Council of the League of 
Nations, In February 1939 the Mandates Commission had 
unanimously declared the White Paper to be contrary to the 
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interpretation of the Mandate hitherto accepted. A minority 
of the Commission (consisting of the British, French, and 
Portuguese members) would nevertheless accept it if approved 
by the Council. The real neutrals (Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Swiss) condemned it outright. 

Such was the attitude of the Mandates Commission of the 
League. The Council was due to meet in September and 
pronounce its verdict. But, before September, the war had 
begun to draw all the nations into its vortex, and the lesser 
controversies must for the time being be put aside. So atleast 
it seemed to the Jews of Palestine. On August 29th, 1939, 
Dr. Weizmann wrote to Mr. Chamberlain as follows : 


Dear Mr. Prime MinIsTER, 

In this hour of supreme crisis, the consciousness that the Jews 
have a contribution to make to the defence of sacred values impels 
me to write this letter. I wish to confirm, in the most explicit 
manner, the declarations which I and my colleagues have made 
during the last months, and especially in the last week: that the 
Jews “stand by Great Britain and will fight on the side of the 
democracies.” 

Our urgent desire is to give effect to these declarations. We wish 
to do so in a way entirely consonant with the general scheme of 
British action, and therefore would place ourselves, in matters 
big and small, under the co-ordinating direction of His Majesty’s 
Government. The Jewish Agency is ready to enter into immediate 
arrangements for utilising Jewish man-power, technical ability, 
resources, etc. 

The Jewish Agency has recently had differences in the political 
field with the Mandatory Power. We would like these differences 
to give way before the greater and more pressing necessities of the 
time. 

We ask you to accept this declaration in the spirit in which it 
is made. 

I am, dear Mr. Prime Minister, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Cu. WeizMann. 


In Palestine the Jewish leaders organised a register of 
voluntary service open to men and women between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty, which was immediately signed by 
136,000 people, representing 71 per cent. of the eligible men 
and 42 per cent. of the women. This was no mere gesture. 
The National Home had attracted to itself young people of 
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the pioneering type out of proportion to its half-million or 
so of Jewish inhabitants. Thousands of its young men had 
received some training in arms under the British during the 
Arab revolt, and had shown themselves first-class material. 
Palestine Jewry also contained many brilliant scientists, 
engineers, and industrialists, whose numbers have been re- 
inforced from among the German-Jewish refugees. Labora- 
tories and industrial plant already existed as nowhere else in 
the Middle East, and can be readily expanded. Palestinian 
Jewry offered its services to Britain’s war effort, not only out 
of desire, but out of conviction that they were worth having. 

The Prime Minister’s response was polite, but indefinite : 


September 2nd, 1939. 
Dear Dr. WEIzMANN, 

I should like to express my warm appreciation of the contents 
of your letter of August 29th, and of the spirit which prompted it. 
It is true that differences of opinion exist between the Mandatory 
Power and the Jewish Agency as regards policy in Palestine, but I 
gladly accept the assurance contained in your letter. I note with 
pleasure that in this time of supreme emergency, when those things 
which we hold dear are at stake, Britain can rely upon the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the Jewish Agency. You will not expect 
me to say more at this stage than that your public-spirited assur- 
ances are welcome and will be kept in mind. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) NevitteE CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Jews waited with growing impatience for some more 
practical acceptance of their offer (which was reinforced in 
December by a specific offer of a Division for service in France). 
They took for granted that the truce to political controversy 
announced on their side by Dr. Weizmann would be observed 
by the British Government. But soon doubts began to creep 
in, and their leaders became aware that something more than 
the familiar difficulty of “ getting a move on” with Govern- 
ment Departments was blocking the way. And, in fact, the 
eagerness of Palestine Jewry to be organised for war service 
was somewhat of an embarrassment to the authors of the 
White Paper. There is something distasteful to many 
Englishmen in entering into friendly discussions with men 
whom they are preparing to hit in the face. 

The Arab States were demanding their pound of flesh, and 
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at the end of February 1940 Mr. MacDonald put into force 
the Land Regulations of the White Paper of May 1939. Dr. 
Weizmann was in the United States, using all his influence to 
increase the sympathy of American Jewry for the Allied 
cause. In Palestine his colleague, Mr. Ben Gurion, Chairman 
of the Agency Executive, wrote to the High Commissioner 
protesting, and thus described the effect of the Land Regula- 
tions : 

No Jew may acquire in Palestine a plot of land . . ., or any right 
in water, except in towns, and in a very small part of the country. 
The Regulations deny to Jews equality before the law, and 
introduce racial discrimination. They confine the Jews within a 
very small Pale of Settlement, such as existed in Czarist Russia 
before the last war, and such as now exists only under Nazi rule. 


He urged that the Government should seek the opinion of the 
Hague Court on the legality of such Regulations before 
putting them in force. But Mr. MacDonald was fortified on 
March 6th by a favourable vote in the House of Commons. 
After making every allowance for a war-time debate, and a 
three-line Whip, for the rigour of Party discipline as practised 
in the pre-Narvik period, and for the Colonial Secretary’s 
highly selective presentation of facts, the House might not 
have endorsed the Land Regulations if it had quite realised 
all their implications. But the maps which illustrate the 
narrow confines of the territory left free for Jewish settlement 
have never even yet been officially published. After the 
March Debate Palestinian affairs practically vanished from 
the truncated pages of the Press. 

The British public knows little about the demonstrations 
of Arab glee and Jewish mourning which followed the publica- 
tion of the Land Regulations. The Jewish indignation meet- 
ings were for the most part orderly, but where “ incidents ” 
occurred the police dealt with them ruthlessly, not to say 
savagely. Mr. MacDonald was able to claim that Palestine 
was peaceful. 

Nevertheless when the Government was reconstructed in 
May the Colonial Office was put into other hands. Lord Lloyd 
took over at the beginning of a new phase of the war—a phase 
of which we have not yet seen the end. As regards the Middle 
East it is a phase of intensified preparations against attack, 
and of growing certainty that here will be a major theatre of 
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war. In such an atmosphere the value of the Jewish contri- 
bution will be judged afresh, and on its merits. Lord Lloyd 
starts with the advantage of personal knowledge of the Arab 
countries, and the reputation of being an ardent friend of the 
Arab race. It is significant of the attitude of Palestinian Jews 
towards the problems of their country that Lord Lloyd’s 
appointment was none the less welcomed on that account. 
The two greatest protagonists of the Arab cause among 
Englishmen in modern times were Colonel Lawrence and Sir 
Mark Sykes. Both of them were also supporters of the 
Zionist claims in Palestine. Lord Lloyd is not a man who 
takes his views ready-made from anyone, dead or alive, but 
he is of the British Imperial tradition which does not include 
the betrayal of one side to placate the other. 

The barricades which the MacDonald policy had erected 
between the British Government and the Jews of Palestine 
are vanishing. Jewish resources, scientific and industrial, are 
being mobilised. A recruiting campaign for auxiliary military 
forces was initiated in the summer, and hundreds of Jewish 
young men are now to be seen in uniform in the streets of 
the cities. These are mainly members of the Jewish Military 
Pioneer Corps, Motor Transport Drivers, ground craftsmen 
for the R.A.F., etc. Above and beyond these the Jews are 
pressing for the formation of fighting regiments, but here the 
fulfilment of their desire has been hampered by the wish of 
the British Government to form a mixed Palestinian force 
of Jews and Arabs. So far only one Arab company and one 
Jewish company, of four hundred men each, seems to be 
forthcoming on this basis. These numbers by no means meet 
the desire of the Jews, outside as well as inside Palestine, to 
form a force which shall give adequate expression to their 
national effort. 

This cannot much longer be denied. As the War moves 
eastwards, the urge for self-defence, which is the right of 
every loyal population, is added to the desire for combatant 
service in the common cause. 

BuancHeE E. C. Ducpate. 


THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. 


HERE are three main means by which the enemy can 

establish the preconditions for the invasion of these 

isles, (i) by the evasion of our fleet, (ii) by the establish- 
ment of a local command of the sea, (iii) by the establishment 
of a general command of the sea. The Admiralty has always 
admitted the possibility of raids by small enemy forces in 
evasion of our fleet, and has always stressed the need for a 
Home Defence Army sufficiently large and efficient to deal 
with such parties. Since Norway, the possibility of the 
establishment by the enemy of a local command of the sea 
exercised over narrow waters has caused grave concern, but 
it is principally enemy bombers, mines, and submarines which 
figure in such calculations, enemy surface-warships are scarcely 
taken into consideration at all. The third possibility, the 
establishment by the enemy of a general command of the sea, 
is almost completely disregarded. In the last war the enemy 
made no serious effort to contest our command of the sea in 
the matter of attempting to fight decisive battles on the sea ; 
Jutland was less a “ battle” than a skirmish between fleets, 
the enemy confined himself to guerre de course methods, 
U-boats, and raiders. References to the enemy fleet are 
couched nowadays in an almost contemptuous tone of belittle- 
ment and disparagement, our superiority in all types of ship 
is held to be even greater in the present war than it was inthe 
last, and if, in those days, the enemy made no attempt to 
challenge us to a decisive battle on the seas, it is believed even 
less likely that he will attempt to do so in the present struggle. 
In fact we are up against a fallacy which has brought disaster 
again and again, but which always crops up anew, the tend- 
ency to believe that what has happened in the last war must 
necessarily be repeated in the present one. 


Lord Grey, in a speech to the Imperial Conference, 1912, 
said, in effect : 


It is the naval situation which truly dominates our foreign 
policy. If one Power or Group of Powers attempted to make 
itself dominant in Europe then the weaker Powers assailed would 
call to us to help them. If we were to refuse this plea and look 
on and do nothing, then the naval situation would be this, that we 
should have to take into consideration the naval building pro- 
grammes not of a single Great Power but of five Great Powers. 
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The danger which Asquith, Grey, Kitchener, and Fisher, 
with all their alleged blunders, managed to avert, the present 
Government has been unable to prevent. The Axis Powers 
have established their domination over practically the whole 
of Europe. Germany has at her disposal the dockyards and 
shipbuilding resources of France, Holland, Belgium, and 
Norway, besides those of Italy, her Ally. The far-reaching 
implications of this upon the naval situation are too little 
realised. In the long run, the command of the sea depends 
upon such factors as dockyards, machine-shops, armour- 
plate factories, gun-foundries, and so on, the flow of raw 
materials to these, the extent to which they can be expanded. 
The following figures may illuminate the vast extent to which 
Germany has profited from her military conquests. 


Coal Steel Iron Ore _— Bauxite 
I,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons tons 
Belgium 29,575 2,885 — — 
France 46,500 6,174. 11,520 682,400 
Germany ... 186,179 23,208 2,759 93,100 
Austria. ... Sn 230 — 672 = 
Italy 960 2,323 510 382,700 
Holland 488 — — — 
Norway 780 — — — 
Poland ee 38,104 — 248 _- 
Czecho-Slovakia ... a 1,761 — _ 
Tons 302,816 36,351 15,709 1,158,200 


Germany has now at her disposal all the shipyards and 
shipbuilding resources of Holland, Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, Poland, and France, as well as those of Italy ; for 
practical purposes Sweden, Jugoslavia, and Rumania are 
sitting in her pocket ; she has direct control over the labour 
and resources of 200 million people, and indirect control over 
the labour and resources of at least 80 million more. It would 
be childish to believe that all this is going to have no influence 
upon the naval situation; the influence it is bound to have 
upon the naval situation in the future is the truest justifica- 
tion for our carrying on this war. For if Germany is going 
to be granted the leisure and the quiet to organise all these 
resources, then in course of time she will be able to develop 
naval ship-building programmes upon such a scale that we 
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could not compete with her, we should be reduced to the same 
state of vassaldom as has befallen France. 

For the moment the gain to Germany from the resources 
standpoint is not so overwhelming as might at first appear. 
Time will be needed to organise production. French, Belgians, 
Norse, Dutch, are going to be very unwilling to work for 
German masters. We can, at least, hamper, if we cannot 
entirely hinder, Germany from getting access to certain vital 
raw materials, but it would be wrong to believe that there is 
any particular urgency, from the German standpoint, in 
attempting the invasion of these isles. There is no real danger 
of actual physical starvation as the result of our blockade 
and whoever goes short in Europe it will not be Germany. 
The subject peoples who were unable to stand up to Germany 
when well-fed and with arms in their hands are going to be 
even less capable of making trouble for her when ill-fed and 
unarmed ; the hopes as to “ revolution due to hunger ”’ are 
chimerical ; if British war-production is going up by leaps 
and bounds it is too much to believe that German war- 
production is standing still. Whatever the urgency on 
Hitler’s side to force an issue it is not going to be great enough 
to induce him to attempt an invasion as a blind and reckless 
gamble. He will continue to play his game to suit his interests, 
and not ours. 

With this in mind, reflect that all British expert estimates 
of the naval situation are based upon existing types of war- 
ships, and existing naval building programmes. What is going 
to be the situation if the enemy, who has shown his faith in 
the decisive battle on land, proceeds to pin his faith equally 
to the decisive battle at seat And if the enemy, who has 
developed revolutionary forms of attack on land, proceeds to 
develop equally revolutionary forms of attack at sea? This 
brings us to certain aspects of naval design almost unknown 
to civilians, and very imperfectly grasped even by many naval 
officers. 

Every naval design is a matter of teamwork between the 
naval executive officer and the naval designer. The military 
features of the design are determined by what is known of 
foreign warship designs, and the elements the naval executive 
officer deems essential. These elements defined, it is the naval 
designer’s job to work them into the dimensions allowed to 
him, and the cost allowed to him. The design, by the time it is 
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“ passed,” is a complex thing which has survived very many 
committees and undergone many modifications. Again and 
again the designer must explain to the N.E.O. that to put 
such and such a thing into the design means sacrificing some- 
thing else, or else the dimensions and the cost of the ship 
must be increased very greatly. 

It is important to realise that the “ capital ” ship represents 
a norm reached by balancing all sorts of possibilities and 
probabilities and desiderata the one against the other. At 
the basis of the whole thing is knowledge of what the other 
side are doing: reasoned surmise as to what the other side 
may do. In the ’nineties of the last century it was the alleged 
qualities of Rossia and Rurik which led to the characteristic 
features of Powerful and Terrible designed to beat them. It 
was found subsequently that the reports as to Rossia and 
Rurtk were greatly exaggerated, but Powerful and Terrible 
were already well on the way to completion. 

At the present time the norm taken for the “ capital ” ship 
is a development of the super-Dreadnought design, but there 
is nothing sacrosanct in this particular type. “ Capital ” ship 
is a very elastic conception; from Roman quinquiremes va 
Nelsonic ship-of-the-line down to Iron Duke it has sustained 
perpetual transmutations in times past, and may conceivably 
do so again. The norm accepted is a compromise between 
demands for high speed, heavy guns, heavy armour, and 
“ endurance ”—fuel-supplies, munitions-supplies, etc.—any 
excess in any one of these qualities such as very high speed, 
very heavy guns, can only be purchased at the expense of 
other qualities. It is the designer’s job to make the best all- 
round compromise within the limits of the weights and 
dimensions at his disposal. But once again the vital truth 
must be stressed that what emerges is not a scientifically 
accurate solution to any given problem but an estimate based 
upon assumed knowledge of foreign designs, and upon a 
reasoned balance of probabilities. The danger always exists, 
especially in time of war, that the enemy may seek to gain an 
advantage by suddenly varying the compromise components 
of his designs. He may suddenly plump for very high speed 
plus very heavy guns sans armour, or for very heavy guns 
and armour sans speed. It is difficult for us to get reliable 
knowledge of foreign designs in peace; still more difficult 
to get such knowledge in war. 
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Now the costliest “component ” in any naval design is 
undoubtedly high speed. This is because after the first ten 
knots, the horse-power needed for further speed-increment 
goes up altogether disproportionately. Thus in the ’nineties 
Renown and Cressy were designed almost simultaneously by 
Sir William White. They had practically the same displace- 
ment, Renown 12,350 tons, Cressy 12,000; Renown with 
12,000 h.p. got a speed of eighteen knots, Cressy to get three 
knots additional needed 21,000 h.p. To get these three extra 
knots meant making such heavy sacrifices in guns and armour 
that she would have had absolutely no chance in a stand-up 
fight with Renown. 

In 1905 there was seen the same thing. The U.S.S. Idaho 
was designed by the same designers, and almost at the same 
time, as the U.S.S. Connecticut. By sacrificing only one knot 
in speed, [daho which displaced 13,000 tons was able to carry 
practically the same weights for guns, armour, endurance, as 
Connecticut, which was 16,000 tons. Before the last war the 
question as to whether this sacrifice of guns and armour to 
speed was really worth the candle was the subject of keen 
debate among our officers; war-experience, paradoxically 
enough, failed to give any conclusive answer. At the Coronel, 
Craddock’s squadron, superior in speed, was annihilated by 
Von Spee’s slower ships. This was because Craddock declined 
to use his superior speed to run away. At the Falklands the 
British ships were superior not only in speed but in everything 
else, guns, armour, leadership; at Jutland the advantages 
claimed for speed superiority in the matter of forcing an 
action, “capping” a column, etc., were rendered largely 
nugatory owing to the “ cramping ” of manceuvre from fear 
of mines and torpedoes. At the Plate superior speed, skilfully 
exploited, enabled our ships to close the range, but it was poor 
enemy armouring which made the superior fire-volume of our 
lighter guns so terribly effective at close quarters.* 

* With lessons of practical war experience in mind the officer interested in this 
problem should now take the trouble to work out for himself with dividers, a drawing- 
board, and paper squared to scale, the gun-bearings of two squadrons each of eight 
ships, the one lightly armed and armoured but with a speed of thirty knots, the other 
heavily armed and armoured and with a speed of only fifteen knots. He will be sur- 
prised to find that moving in parallel columns line ahead any advantages to the fast 
fleet in the matter of gun-concentration on the head of the enemy column are made 
nugatory by the equal advantages possessed by the enemy in concentrations against 


his own rear ships. If the fast fleet makes a turn to “ cap ” the slow fleet’s column, this 
can counter either by (a) leading direct across the chord of the arc. This means that its 
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It has seemed necessary to stress this very important 
tactical issue because it is too readily assumed that Germany 
will confine herself to existing types of high-speed capital 
ships. But what turned the scale, as far as our own Navy was 
concerned, was the theory that British ships must have two to 
three knots superiority in speed to force the enemy to give 
battle. Germany does not need speed to force the British 
fleet to give battle. This fleet must give battle or sacrifice 
communications vital to the very existence of this empire. 
Germany knows this, and it is a very important consideration. 

The essence of the situation is this: one must distinguish 
between local command of the sea for the purpose of attaining 
a particular issue, e.g. Norway, and general command of the 
sea for the purpose of attaining an overwhelming naval 
success. One can attain a local command of the sea whilst 
being still inferior in general command of the sea, and one 
can have general command of the sea and still be inferior 
locally, e.g. Coronel. All one can say is that the effect of any 
particular local naval supremacy will usually be evanescent 
if gained at the cost of an enemy superior in all-round elements 
of sea-power. 

In every issue of local sea~-command, there enter elements 
analogous to what is familiar to soldiers as “terrain.” In 
narrow waters, and under modern conditions, the normal 
high-speed sea-going battleship runs between the Scylla of 
the mine and the Charybdis of the bomber. If she steams 
slowly to avoid mines she is an ideal target for the bomber ; 
if she steams swiftly to elude bombers she is likely to run into 
mines. But even without these modern elements there have 
always been conditions in which the sea-going ship has been 
terribly handicapped against ships built specially for use in 
narrow or shallow waters. The U.S.S. Constellation could have 


lack of speed is compensated for by its having a shorter expanse of water to cross. The 
danger from both sides from torpedoes is the same; (4) the slow fleet can make an 
“inwards turn.” This means that revolving around its own axis it again compensates 
for inferior speed by having a less expanse of water to cross. Any advantage to the 
fast fleet from light and visibility is automatically sacrificed, and the conditions 
are reversed as the fast fleet continues its “ capping” movement. One’s final conclusions 
must run that superior speed is undoubtedly an asset in the matter of forcing the enemy 
to action, closing the range, and getting certain initial advantages of light, but that 
fundamentally the human element counts for more than mechanical efficiency in these 
matters, it is largely a matter of judgment in making the right turns at the right times. 
All other things being equal, superior speed cannot compensate for any marked 
inferiority in guns and armour. 
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made rings around either Monitor or Merrimac had she 
encountered them upon the high seas, these armoured ships 
had neither speed nor sea-going qualities, they could not have 
fought their guns in a sea-way. But Merrimac, catching the 
American frigates at anchor in the narrow, and calm, waters 
of the Hampton Roads, could polish them off with ease, 
nothing but the appearance of the Monitor saved the entire 
U.S. squadron from destruction. 

t must never be forgotten, however, that Germany, so long 
as she keeps the initiative in her own hands, can choose her 
own selected moment against our average moment, and add 
to this advantage her own selected weather conditions, and 
her own selected theatre of operations. Suppose Germany to 
set her mind on gaining control of the narrow waters of the 
English Channel zone. No British admiral could look on and 
watch a German attempted invasion and do nothing about it. 
The Germans know that perfectly well. What if the Germans 
concentrate on producing a revolutionary type of warship 
specially designed for fair weather conditions, for short-term 
action, and to work in conjunction with mines, submarines, 
E-boats, and bombers? 

There are various means open to the enemy to achieve such 
a policy into which it would be unwise to go too deeply. Ifhe 
has not seen these possibilties for himself, there is no sense in 
giving him “ points.” But there is no sense either in gambling 
the very existence of this empire upon the assumption that 
the enemy is a fool, and there is no need for preparation. For 
at least the next six months the threat of invasion is going to 
exercise a tremendous leverage upon our own High Command, 
forcing them to conform to enemy initiatives, and this 
leverage is in the hands of one of the most dynamic far-seeing 
ruthless war-leaderships the world has ever seen. Unless we 
envisage the danger beforehand, and plan measures to meet 
it, conditions may easily arise in which our high-speed, high 
free-board, sea-going battleships may be slaughtered by new, 
specially designed, enemy types, as helplessly as were the 
American frigates in the Hampton Roads, but no Monitor is 
likely to appear at the psychological moment to save us. 

This is the short-term policy. But if we can plan campaigns 
for 1942, Germany can do the same thing ; if we can revolu- 
tionise and speed up our aircraft production, Germany can 
revolutionise and speed up her naval production just as easily. 
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Assume Germany to lay down, say, eight 45,000-ton ships 
with speed limited to seventeen knots. She could arm these 
ships each with eighteen 18 in. guns, plaster their vitals with 
18 in. to 20 in. armour ; using increased beam, and massive 
armoured decks, she could make them virtually immune to 
bombs or torpedoes. It is going to take at least six months 
for news of this new programme to leak through to the 
British Admiralty, another three months while details are 
being sifted, and counter-designs worked out. At a con- 
servative estimate, we must assume a “ time-lag ” of nine 
months before a British counter-programme even gets started. 
In the old days, British rates for shipbuilding were so far 
superior to other Powers that we could afford to “ watch a 
design and then beat it.” The folly of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
with the enthusiastic support of Lord Baldwin, has frittered 
away this naval industrial superiority; recent rates for 
German shipbuilding have been just as fast, in some cases 
even faster, than our own. If Germany can gain a start of 
nine months she will maintain this to the end, her ships will 
pass into service nine months before our own counter-types 
are ready to meet them. The situation, by the middle or end 
of 1942, would then be this : we should have a total of twenty- 
one capital ships available ; but apart from the calls from the 
Mediterranean and repairs, and assuming “ equal efficiency,” 
not one of these ships would have a dog’s chance in a stand-up 
fight with the Germans. 

I have suggested two means by which Germany may seek 
to wrest from us the command of the sea. I have not space 
to go deeply into counter-measures, but the most obvious and 
urgently necessary counter-measure of all is mental prepared- 
ness. It was a feature of the campaign of Trafalgar that 
Nelson discussed with his captains every possible contingency 
under which the enemy might be met. We must tackle our 
problem in the same spirit, taking nothing for granted, 
attempting to forecast every possible contingency under 
which the enemy may challenge us. Nothing could be more 
disastrous than to have a British naval edition of the French 
Maginot Line mentality. Never forget that a man like Hitler, 
who aspires to play the réle of a Cesar, is very unlikely to be 
ignorant of the fact that Cesar won victories on the seas as 
well as on the land, or that Rome destroyed Carthaginian sea- 
power by producing a new type of “capital” ship. He has 
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competent advisers at hand ; can apply to the destruction of 
British sea-power all the vast resources set free by the destruc- 
tion of the French Army, the territorial domination of the 
major part of Europe. To defeat this man we must out-think 
him, strive to anticipate the scale and direction of the coming 
blows. And never forget either that we are dealing with a 
past-master in artifice and manceuvre. Be assured that if 
Hitler actually plans our destruction on the seas the very 
last thing he would do would be to say any word in public to 
put us on our guard. He would affect, on the contrary, to 
underrate the value of sea-power, lay all the stress in public 
on the Luftwaffe and invasion, scourge us with incessant air 
raids—on the one hand to reduce our industrial military 
potential, on the other to deceive us as to his real designs. 
Then, at the psychological moment, would come the real 
attack. 

It is perhaps more than a coincidence that German Press 
and Wireless propaganda is working upon these very lines. 
I may conclude by quoting something once said to me by 
my own father, when I objected that a certain thing “ did not 
make common sense.” ‘‘ Common sense, sir,” roared the old 
gentleman. “ You talk of common sense! I tell you, UN- 
common sense is what is needed!” We did not win the com- 
mand of the sea by common sense, but by the daring of Hawke, 
the genius of Nelson. To maintain this command common 
sense is very necessary, UNcommon sense is more necessary 
still. 

Vicror WaLLAcE GERMAINS. 


NATIONALISM AND EUROPE. 


IETZSCHE called nationalism the disease of the 
Toyleieetcout century. Although his writings are full of 

contradictions he never tired of voicing his contempt 
for and distrust of the growth of national sentiment in Europe, 
particularly in his own country. To-day he is acclaimed as 
one of the spiritual fathers of National Socialism ; but there 
is little doubt that if he lived in our time he would abide by 
his statement that European nationalism is both stupid and 
suicidal. It is one of the aims of this article to show that it is 
Europe’s fate and that European civilisation will break down 
if this disease is not speedily cured. 

Nationalism is a comparatively modern movement, the 
result of certain economic, social, political and religious 
conditions which we shall have to investigate if we want to 
understand the phenomenon clearly. There is a vast literature 
on the subject, but most studies suffer from an unscientific 
tendency to simplify the problem by disregarding its curiously 
complex character. As often as not nationalism is understood 
as a straightforward movement with definite and almost 
invariable characteristics or, worse still, certain factors are 
used exclusively for an explanation of its growth, whereas 
others equally important are treated as immaterial. To one 
school of thought it is a purely economic movement of the 
middle classes, to another it is simply the form of national 
unification of racially homogeneous groups, and to still 
another it is the application of the principle of individual 
liberty on a large scale. 

The fact that nationalism was unknown to the ancients 
throws in itself an interesting light on the problem, since it 
proves that certain conditions must have been lacking in 
Greece and Rome so that it could not emerge. Neither the 
Greek city state nor the Roman Empire showed that spirit 
by reason of which nations consider themselves as political 
and cultural units conscious of their coherence amongst 
themselves and of their distinctiveness from other units. In 
other words, they showed no nationalism and their political 
actions were not determined by such considerations as 
national interest or national honour with which we are so 
familiar. The Greek city state did not comprise all the 
inhabitants who lived within its walls, and although Greek 
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writers clearly differentiated between the Greek and the 
Barbarian there was no room fora specifically Greek conscious- 
ness of political unity, but rather there existed an interminable 
feud between Greek and Greek. The Roman Empire trans- 
cended the city state ; but right up to its collapse the Roman 
was and remained the citizen of Rome, as it were a ctvts 
Romanus on an enlarged scale and not a citizen of the Empire 
or at least of Italy. That is the reason why the Roman 
conqueror had no desire to interfere with the religious or 
cultural independence of the subjugated peoples and why he 
showed no readiness to grant the right of citizenship to them. 
It is a most significant fact that the jus gentiwm, the pre- 
decessor of modern international law, was evolved within the 
Roman Empire. 

Nationalism can only emerge when large units of a certain 
racial and cultural homogeneity develop a centralised form of 
government and emancipate themselves from the claims of a 
universal state or Church to which they have formerly 
subscribed. There was no central government in Greece, in 
spite of several attempts at creating at least some kind of 
federal superstructure, and the single city states themselves 
were far from being centralised units. The Roman empire, 
it is true, possessed a highly centralised system of govern- 
ment; but, as the Greek states were too small, this empire 
was too all-embracing and too little homogeneous for the 
development of a national consciousness on a large scale. It 
took nearly two thousand years until mankind in the British 
Empire devised the type of an empire in which free nations 
co-operate in a very loose federal union and yet develop a 
sense of nationality. 

Nor did nationalism emerge during the Middle Ages. When 
the Roman Empire collapsed a number of successor states 
arose, but none of these lasted long enough to develop into a 
national unit and most of them were speedily submerged into 
the Holy Roman Empire. Even those states that remained 
outside the new empire were too small, as for instance the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms in England, to become national units ; 
and they all remained under the spiritual influence of the 
Church, which was the strongest obstacle to nationalism in 
Europe. Nor was that all. As long as the social structure of 
Europe was feudal no centralised government was possible, 
since the individual did not owe allegiance to a central 
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sovereign but to his local overlord. The dogmas of the Church 
took no account of racial differences, the use of Latin in 
service and university expressing the wish of the Church to 
embrace all Christians in a common organisation without any 
regard to race, language or geographical boundaries. 

The Reformation has often been blamed for all the troubles 
from which Europe has had to suffer during the last four 
centuries. Modern nationalism is indeed unthinkable without 
the Reformation, but it must be borne in mind that Luther 
did not create something entirely new but rather gave ex- 
pression to an already existing state of affairs. When he broke 
away from the Church in the name of conscience he merely 
gave form to the already existing rupture in the civilisation 
of Europe. The old spiritual unity for which the Church had 
stood had disappeared, the appeal to the individual now 
cleared the way for racial, political and geographical factors 
to play their part which so far had been counteracted by the 
existence of a universal Church. All attempts to replace this 
lost spiritual unity were in vain; the individual set out on 
his lonely path towards self-determination and the struggle 
for liberty began which has lasted until our own days. 
Grotius’ attempt to do justice to the old spirit by evolving a 
system of international law which was to provide a modus 
vivendi for the different nations of Christianity shows how 
strongly men still felt the need for unity, but it did not alter 
the course of events. 

The struggle for freedom which Luther had started devel- 
oped almost from the beginning in two different directions. 
The individual who had been taught that there was no inter- 
mediary between God and his conscience, and who had 
learned from Descartes that the Ego was the centre of reality, 
turned against those social and political powers that had 
suppressed him. He wanted henceforth to determine his own 
political fate as he had learned to determine his religious life. 
Thus new forces flowed into political life, and this broaden- 
ing of the political basis caused the inhabitants of a country 
to draw nearer and to become conscious of their racial and 
cultural peculiarities, in other words they developed a 
national consciousness. This process was for obvious reasons 
most intense in those countries where a strong government 
had centralised the economic and political forces of its subjects. 

The struggle for liberty, however, soon worked in another 
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direction. The individual, thrown back on his own intellectual 
resources and no longer under the guidance of a universal 
Church, began to identify himself with another unity made up 
by all the men and women who spoke the same language, 
belonged to the same race or had experienced the same 
historical fate. As soon as this identification took place, the 
thought that the political fate of the individual is determined 
by men who do not belong to the same individualised group 
becomes unbearable. In other words, the struggle for national 
unification and freedom from foreign domination set in. It is 
only if we keep in mind these two aspects of the struggle for 
liberty that we can understand the history of Europe during 
the last four centuries. As far as the development of national- 
ism is concerned we can clearly distinguish two large groups 
of national movements. In one group nationalism is closely 
connected with the struggle for political liberty, in the other 
it is linked up with the struggle for freedom from external 
domination. 

Examples of the first group are provided by England and 
France. It is significant that neither of these countries 
belonged to the Holy Roman Empire, or, in thecaseof France, 
was very soon separated from it. England, moreover, is the 
only great European Power in which Protestantism succeeded 
in permeating the whole country, and even in France, though 
France remained faithful to Catholicism, religious emancipation 
went very far. England, owing to her favoured geographical 
position, could work out her own internal problems without 
fear of interference from without, and was the first European 
Power to develop a centralised government which completely 
destroyed feudalism. When the economic transformation of 
society which culminated in the industrial revolution gave 
wealth to large numbers of the middle classes the struggle for 
religious and political freedom became intensified ; but this 
fight merely strengthened the social homogeneity without 
which nationalism is impossible. 

France like England established political unity under a 
strong dynasty comparatively early in her history. Up to the 
revolution of 1789, however, a true national consciousness 
existed only in the upper classes, where it was chiefly the 
expression of their belief in the superiority of French civilisa- 
tion. The undoubted domination of the French language and 
civilisation in Europe was indeed one of the factors which 
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prevented the development of nationalism in most European 
countries during the centuries of Enlightenment. When the 
French Revolution had destroyed the Ancien Régime and 
broadened the social basis of political life, French national- 
ism became outspoken and well defined. It was the French 
revolutionary leaders who proclaimed nationalism as a 
political principle of European importance ; and it was one 
of the ironies of fate that this revolution which had started as 
a movement for liberty ended in the gigantic attempt of 
Napoleon to suppress all the nations of Europe. 

With the French Revolution began the period where 
nationalism became a dominant force in Europe. Most of the 
European states which developed into conscious nations 
belong to the second group of our classification, that is to say, 
they were states which had to establish political unity in 
opposition to other powers or had even to rid themselves of 
foreign domination. The history of German nationalism. is 
particularly instructive. During the nineteenth century the 
industrial resources of Europe, following the English example, 
developed on an unprecedented scale, and the social stratifica- 
tion of almost all the states was radically altered. Everywhere 
a strong middle class emerged, and as in England and France 
demanded political liberty. In Germany the demands for 
political liberty and national unity were raised simultaneously, 
and it was the experience of the Napoleonic wars which 
awakened in the Germans a sense of national coherence. It 
is no exaggeration to say that German nationalism was 
created or at least shaped by Napoleon’s Imperialism. Un- 
fortunately for Germany and indeed for Europe the German 
ex-combatants who demanded political liberty and national 
unity failed in their double task, and Germany’s unity was 
brought about not by the voluntary efforts of free citizens but 
by an exertion of military power. This failure was largely 
due to the fact that she had to solve these two problems 
simultaneously, whereas England and France had established 
a centralised state long before the fight for democracy began. 
Henceforth German nationalism was no longer based on the 
collaboration of free citizens, but it became increasingly the 
identification of the individual with an all-powerful state. 
When Germany was defeated in 1918 her humiliated citizens 
soon found comfort in a philosophy in which the individual 
not only identifies himself with the state but completely 
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disappears. German nationalism as it appears to-day is no 
longer nationalism in the true sense of the word, which 
implies a consciousness of coherence and collaboration, for 
where an all-powerful state swallows up the individual no 
collaboration can exist and it is replaced by blind sub- 
ordination. 

It is no accident that German nationalism no longer recog- 
nises the rights of other nations and thus reduces the very 
concept of nationality ad absurdum. 

There is little doubt that the principle of nationality has 
often been misunderstood and misapplied by European 
politicians. The complicated history of our continent has 
produced a map in which races and languages are curiously 
interlocked and entangled. The thousand-year-old strife 
between Teutons and Slavs has resulted in a geographic 
distribution of these races which makes clear separation almost 
impossible. In order to do justice to national claims the 
authors of Versailles invented the concept of self-determina- 
tion, but they overlooked the fact that a state cannot exist 
on racial homogeneity alone and that in many cases such 
homogeneity did not even exist. The problem of the satis- 
factory organisation of nationalities in Europe could only be 
solved if all national units had an economically sound basis, 
and were not saddled with minorities which felt exactly the 
same grievances the majorities had felt when it had been their 
turn to be suppressed. 

There is no hope for Europe unless it is realised that the 
principle of nationality, or, more concisely, of unlimited 
national sovereignty, is antiquated and must be modified 
considerably. Just as the individual can only fulfil his tasks 
if he is a part of a greater whole, the nation can only make use 
of its potential strength if it is a part of a greater organism 
to which it contributes and from which it derives strength. 
The concept of national self-sufficiency is incompatible with 
modern civilisation. In the age of nationalism we have seen 
nationalism degenerating into Imperialism, or we have 
witnessed how small racial groups broke away from larger 
units in which alone they could economically exist. Both 
these expressions of nationalism have had a disruptive 
influence on European civilisation. The statesmen who 
created the League realised that some kind of political super- 
structure was necessary, but they willed the end without 
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willing the means, A new attempt to reorganise Europe will 
have to be made on an entirely different basis. Small nations 
can no longer exist in artificial isolation ; they must be parts 
of larger economic units if they want to fulfil the gigantic 
economic tasks which our age has set them. Europe must be 
organised in large economic blocks, the members of whichtake 
part in a carefully planned economic collaboration while 
maintaining their cultural autonomy. It is in the cultural 
sphere that the principle of nationality reveals its strength, 
and perhaps the collaboration of the American States in the 
Western Hemisphere and the organisation of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations present the most hopeful indication 
of the way which will have to be taken. It would be easy to 
work out a plan for such blocks as geographical and economic 
necessities clearly point the way to. 

The problem of minorities and that of the Jews will have 
to be solved if we wish to eliminate disruptive tendencies from 
European politics. It is possible that such a solution can only 
be arrived at by drastic means such as the shifting of popula- 
tions, but the historic example of the exchange of populations 
between Turkey and Greece after the Great War proves that 
such measures are capable of the highest success. It may be 
said that the task of European civilisation during the last 
three centuries has been to replace the old unity of European 
Christendom by a new bond. Nationalism as we have 
experienced it has done more than any other intellectual or 
social tendency to prevent the creation of such a bond. Let us 
see to it that, instead of being a disruptive and centrifugal 
tendency, it will become one of the means of reorganising this 
troubled continent of ours into a house of many mansions. 

REINHOLD ARIS. 


JANE AUSTEN AND THE WAR 
OF HET Grae. 


(1) Iwish Sir John (Moore) had united something of the Christian 
to the Hero in his death. 

(2) Lord St. Vincent had left the Fleet, and was gone to Gibraltar 
—to superintend the fitting out of a private expedition from thence 
against one of the enemy’s posts; Minorca or Malta were con- 
jectured to be the objects. 


ERE these passages to be set to-day in an examina- 
V V) tion paper, with the customary “ Name the author of 
the following,” we fancy few of the examinees would 
obtain full marks. Both occur in the Correspondence of Jane 
Austen, who, her critics have constantly assured us, took no 
interest in public events. The evidence for their assertion is 
purely negative—and wholly explicable. References to war 
and politics are comparatively rare in her Letters, for these 
were mostly addressed to a sister who, like herself, had but one 
source of private information. That source was the news which 
came from their two sailor brothers. Very few of Jane’s letters 
to these brothers have been preserved, though we know she 
wrote to them frequently ; but these few establish the fact 
that she followed their careers and movements with keen and 
intelligent interest, and was acquainted with the history and 
geography of the countries off which they were stationed ; 
while letters received from them while her sister was absent 
from home were duly summarised and transmitted to Cassan- 
dra, since the forwarding of the letters would have been 
unnecessarily expensive. 

This private overseas news arrived very slowly, yet often 
not more slowly than that which reached the newspapers. 
Thus, in November 1800, Jane announces that onthe previous 
8th of July Frank Austen’s ship, the Petterel[sic], with the rest 
of the Egyptian squadron was “ off the isle of Cyprus [then a 
possession of Turkey, Britain’s ally] where they went from 
Jaffa for provisions, and whence they were to sail in a day or 
two for Alexandria, there to await the English proposals for 
the evacuation of Egypt.” A week later Jane saw in a London 
paper that “ the Petterel was active in saving from the French 
a Turkish ship driven into a harbour in Cyprus.” “ Frank had 
been forced to burn her.” This was, of course, to prevent her 
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capture by the French, and was done with the consent of the 
Turkish captain who, we learn from other sources, presented 
Commander Austen with valuable gifts. Frank’s letter from 
Cyprus had taken fifty days to reach Steventon Rectory. He 
mentions—quite uncomplainingly—that he has not heard 
from home for six weeks. 

From Charles, the youngest of the family, who in 1801 at 
the age of twenty-four was commanding a sloop in the East 
Indies, and was then transferred to the North American 
station, news must have arrived still more slowly. And how 
long, one wonders, did poor Cassandra wait, and wait in 
vain, for news of her betrothed, the Rev. Thomas Fowle, who, 
in the spring of 1796, sailed as chaplain to the regiment raised 
by his kinsman, Lord Craven, for the West Indies ; where in 
1797 the British captured Barbados, Trinidad and Sta Lucia. 
Yellow fever was endemic in those islands and was usually 
fatal to Europeans. Tom Fowle caught the fever and died of 
it. 

This was not the only event which brought the extra- 
ordinary history of her day poignantly and personally before 
Jane Austen’s girlish consciousness, and which inspired her 
with a deep hatred for the enemy. Her father’s niece, Eliza 
Hancock, goddaughter of Warren Hastings, had in her 
brilliant girlhood spent many a holiday at Steventon Rectory. 
She married a French aristocrat, who, before the outbreak of 
the Revolution, brought his wife and little son to England. 
He too might have remained there in safety ; but when he 
was notified that a prolonged sojourn out of France would 
lead to the confiscation of his property, he returned to Paris. 
In 1794 he was guillotined. The dreadful news may have 
reached Eliza, Comtesse de Feuillide, when she was at Steven- 
ton Rectory. Certainly her uncle, aunt and cousins partici- 
pated in her anxious suspense and her mourning. Sub- 
sequently the fascinating widow married Jane’s brother 
Henry who had been in love with her from his boyhood. In 
London Eliza kept a staff of French servants dispossessed of 
their homes and little properties. She also mixed with French 
émigrés, and took her sisters-in-law to meet them. Thus, 
whenever Jane stayed with the Henry Austens the flame of her 
detestation for the enemy revived; and we find it spurting 
up in a letter written a year before her death. Her nephew 
and future biographer had taken a little trip to Paris, open 
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again at last to British tourists: “and,” writes his Aunt 
vindictively, “ he has come back thinking of the French as 
one could wish, and disappointed in everything.” 

How could a maiden whose entire grown-up life, save for its 
two final years, was shadowed and circumscribed by war be 
uninterested in its varied phases and fortunes? Yet one can 
understand that its very length may have tended to blunt 
surprise, reduce apprehension, create a tranquil confidence 
in final victory—and keep it out of Jane’s correspondence. 
A Blitzkrieg would have been more provocative of comment ; 
and the Spanish Campaign was a Blitzkrieg in comparison 
with the slow effects of the Blockade and the slow demonstra- 
tion of Britain’s naval superiority. Jane read up books on 
Spain; and on January roth, 1809, she prophesied dolefully 
that Frank Austen’s ship, the St. Albans, would before long 
be required to “ bring home what may remain of our poor 
army, whose state seems dreadfully critical.” Twenty days 
later, on January 30th, she announces the safety of a distant 
connexion, Colonel Maitland (later Sir Peregrine Maitland), and 
alludes to the circumstances of Sir John Moore’s death, 
adding: “ Thank Heaven we have no one to care for par- 
ticularly among the troops, no one nearer than Sir John 
himself.” 

Sir John’s death at Corunna had occurred but fourteen days 
previously. The bad news had travelled with extraordinary 
velocity. A raging sou’-wester drove the sailing vessels home- 
wards, dangerously, but at a speed scarcely inferior to that of 
modern steamships; and Captain Frank Austen, who was 
superintending the evacuation of “our poor troops” at 
Spithead, must have written home immediately on arrival. 
The freshness of the news as much as its intrinsic importance 
aroused unusual interest in the British public; for it is a 
curious psychological fact that occurrences which are close 
to us in time and space stir us more profoundly than those 
which are enveloped in a haze of distance. The stolid equanim- 
ity with which the English people supported twenty-one years 
of warfare with its attendant griefs and privations was perhaps 
largely due to the enormous geographical area over which it 
was spread, and to the length of time which elapsed before 
they heard of its incidents. They suffered indeed from sus- 
pense, and from the heart-sickness of hope deferred to a 
degree which we can scarcely now imagine ; but their nerves 
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were not frayed by photographs and details from special 
correspondents, nor by the news bulletins of the B.B.C. No 
“terror which flyeth in darkness ” roused them from their 
beds ; and though for three or four years the menace of 
invasion haunted them, the danger seemed remote to those 
who dwelt inland. Jane’s Letters contain no allusion to it, and 
doubtless she had every confidence in the force of “ Sea 
Fencibles ” whom her brother Frank was training at Rams- 
gate. 

War prices did not trouble her as long as she lived in the 
country. There were sheep in the meadows, apples in the 
orchard, Alderneys in the byres, poultry in the hen-house, 
fruit and vegetables in the garden; and, like every other 
country parson and most of their parishioners, the Rev. 
George Austen kept pigs and cured his own hams. Only when 
she moved to Bath and Southampton did Jane give a little 
sigh at having to pay gd. and tod. a pound (fully equal to 
2s. 4d. and 2s. 6d. in our current coin) for butcher’s meat, and 
express a hope that the price of bread would fall, and observe 
that fish was terribly expensive in Bath. Jane, however, was 
now earning what she considered good money. One would 
like to know whether the {140 she received for the first 
edition of Sense and Sensibility was taxed at the source as the 
exiguous income of her widowed mother certainly was—till 
the cessation of the war in 1815 ended the imposition of the 
Income Tax first imposed in 1798. 

But though the mere length of the war with France must 
have lodged it deeply in the subconsciousness of all British 
subjects, it did not dislocate the structure of a mainly agri- 
cultural society. The farmers neither needed nor received 
injunctions to “ dig for victory”; and though the press- 
gangs were busy and recruiting was accelerated, there were 
plenty of idle and elegant young men—Willoughbys, Bert- 
rams, Darcys, Bingleys and Frank Churchills—who gracefully 
conjugated the verb flaner, and felt no call to “ join up” or to 
make munitions. 

And was it because the public demanded escapist literature, 
or because the “‘ news from the front ” was too tardy and 
scanty to stir creative imagination that the war had but few 
and faint literary repercussions? Not till the nineteenth 
century had well advanced did the Napoleonic campaigns 
or the picturesque adventures of aristocratic ¢migrés find a 
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place in fiction. Scott wrote of the France of Louis XI, not 
that of Louis XVI. Mrs. Radcliffe and her numerous imitators 
placed their heroines in dilapidated castles, but castles in 
Cloud-Cuckoo Land, not in the war zones. Miss Edgeworth 
described Irish peasantry, not their counterparts in the 
rebellion fomented by our Government in La Vendée. 
Byron’s imagination was excited by the fate of a fifteenth- 
century Venetian Doge, not by the greater tragedy of the last 
to bear that office, to whom a young French general came 
as a declared Attila. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner shot a 
harmless bird, not a French sailor. 

Thus, far from being surprised that three out of Jane’s 
completed novels contain no mention of the war, we should 
be astonished that it bulks so large in two of them. In 
Pride and Prejudice one of the County Militia Regiments, 
raised or augmented mainly for home defence (her brother 
Henry had joined the Oxford Militia) is quartered in a pro- 
vincial town to the delight of its female inhabitants, and is 
then transferred to the Camp established on the Downs at 
Brighton in 1794, 1795 and 1796 to meet the threat of French 
invasion. Jane never visited Brighton ; and, always careful 
not to depict scenes beyond her ken, she does not describe the 
Camp. Nevertheless, she makes it the pivot of her plot. The 
background of Persuasion, her last novel, is the naval warfare 
of her time, and four of the dramatis personae are naval 
officers. The lead is played by Captain Wentworth ; and he is 
supported by his close friend Captain Harville, and Captain 
Benwick who had served under him as First Lieutenant. 
Then there is a typical veteran, Admiral Crofts, “ retired after 
the Trafalgar action,” with a wife almost as nautical as 
himself, since she had accompanied him on all but one of his 
voyages. 

These four characters talk enthusiastically of their pro- 
fession, and freely of the prize money which has so satis- 
factorily augmented theirincomes. Their talk doubtless reflects 
that of the author’s brothers and their friends, as does the 
sentiment revealed in Admiral Crofts’ phrase: “ If you have 
the good luck to see another war.” Persuasion was placed in the 
peace year of 1814, when Bonaparte was caged in Elba; but 
we need not credit Admiral Crofts with the prescience of 
Fouché, who predicted that the Emperor would return with 
the violets of spring. 
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Since 1731 war had been a frequently recurrent feature of 
English life : war with Spain—in spite of Walpole’s protests ; 
the Seven Years’ War ; the American War of Independence ; 
war with the French Republic, and then with Napoleon ; war 
which exhausted the Treasury, reduced population, hindered 
social and economic progress; but war which was “ good 
luck” in the Navy. That was a man’s view. Jane knew also 
that of a woman. She knew too, what we sometimes forget, 
that only by reason of her larger fleet had Britannia ruled the 
waves, but that the French captures had outnumbered the 
English prizes. The last sentence of Persuasion reveals the 
sentiments of English mothers, wives and sisters. Her 
heroine, Anne Elliot, is at length united to her old lover, 
Captain Wentworth, and “ glories in being a sailor’s wife ; 
but she must pay the tax of quick alarm for belonging to that 
profession which is, if possible, more distinguished in its 
domestic virtues than in its national importance.” 

Laura M. Racc. 


FROM HEGEL TO’ HITLER. 


T seems at first sight as if there were an unbridgeable gulf 

between the Germany of Hegel and that of Hitler. The 

Germany of Hegel’s professorships at Jena and Berlin was 
indeed that of Goethe writing his Wilhelm Meister and Faust, 
and of the Romantics proclaiming the ideal of universal 
brotherhood. Yet at the same time an overwhelming majority 
of its youth were captivated by the political ideas of the great 
Prussian philosopher which were destined to play such an 
important part in the make-up of the National Socialist 
W eltanschauung a hundred years later. If we speak of Nazism 
as a Weltanschauung this word must not, however, be taken 
in its philosophical meaning as a consistent system of 
thought. Nazi “ philosophy ” is anything but consistent, 
this is why it is so popular. It is, on the contrary, a con- 
glomeration of disparate elements, and in giving something 
to everybody has become a substitute for religion to the 
majority of the younger generation of Germans. 

The Nazi conception of the Totalitarian State which has 
- played so conspicuous a réle in German political thought of 
the last seven years can claim Hegel as its direct ancestor. 
Hegel’s idea of the State is based on his conception of the 
World-Spirit. He rejects all theories that find the origin of 
the State in the social contract, including that of Hobbes, 
though these two philosophers have much in common in their 
attitude to the State as an historical phenomenon. Hegel, 
however, views the origin of the State not, as Hobbes, from 
the historical but from the metaphysical angle. To Hegel the 
whole world of phenomena is a stage of the Absolute Spirit, 
engaged on its realisation in the dialectical process. But 
whereas in nature it is realised only as the “ sleeping spirit,” 
in the State it realises itself “‘ consciously.” Thus the State 
is of a higher order than nature ; it is, in fact, “ the march of 
God in the world.” | 

Since the State is of so lofty an origin its power—and here 
Hegel is at one with Hobbes—is practically unlimited. The 
individual as such is insignificant and unable to develop into 
a moral personality ; he has his truth, his real existence, and 
his ethical status only in being a member of the State. There- 
fore the State has the right to claim the citizen’s life and 
property for itself, and to demand its sacrifice. For “ the 
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State is a moral totality.” Hegel made this conception the 
basis for the constitutional monarchy of the Prussian State, 
which, in fact, acknowledged him as its infallible guide and 
filled the chairs of its universities with his pupils. His 
doctrine, however, also affords the philosophic foundation for 
a dictatorship, since it justifies any measures which the State, 
this “ higher being,” may take for its protection. Thus when 
Hitler proclaimed the Totalitarian State he only carried to 
the extreme what was already given in Hegel’s philosophy. 
But he neglected the warning that accompanied its deifica- 
tion in Hegel’s dialectic. ‘‘ It has often been said,” wrote 
Hegel, “that the end of the State is the happiness of its 
citizens. That is indeed true. If it is not well with them, if 
their subjectivism is not satisfied, if they find that the State 
as such is not the medium through which comes their satis- 
faction, it stands upon an insecure footing.” 

But what becomes of the World-Spirit if the footing of the 
State is insecure? Hegel’s answer is simple. The World- 
Spirit does not realise itself in every State. Only one nation 
is the bearer of the World-Spirit on its way to self-conscious- 
ness at any given time. “ In contrast with the absolute right 
of this nation to be the bearer of the current phase in the 
development of the World-Spirit, the spirits of other existing 
nations are void of right.” Previous stages of the World- 
Spirit were manifested in the Oriental, the Greek, and the 
Roman Empires ; whilst the present phase has Germany for 
its bearer, said Hegel. It is the World-Spirit itself, therefore, 
which gives Germany her supreme right, before which the 
supposed rights of other nations vanish into nothingness. 

Even apart from this mythical incarnation of the World- 
Spirit in the German Reich the great dictator of philosophy 
in Berlin taught his students that moral principles do not 
apply to the State, whether in its dealings with its own citizens 
or with other nations. More than one hundred years ago he 
wrote what to-day reads like the defence of all Hitler’s 
actions both before and after Munich: “ Treaties between 
States must not be regarded after the manner of private 
agreements. They are no longer binding when one party 
denounces them.” Hegel’s attitude towards war is in keeping 
with his contempt for pacts. He is the father of the “ Steel- 
bath ” theory, which played a prominent part in 1914, and 
has afterwards been inculcated into the Hitler Youth. War, 
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indeed, is to Hegel a moral necessity, for by war “ finite 
pursuits are rendered unstable, and the ethical health of 
peoples is preserved. Just as the movement of the ocean 
prevents the corruption which would be the result of perpetual 
calm, so by war peoples escape the corruption which would be 
occasioned by a continuous or eternal peace.” 

It is this teaching, given with the whole authority of the 
official Prussian State philosopher, that erected a barrier 
between the political thinking of the German educated classes 
and their Western neighbours. For Hegel’s influence on 
subsequent generations of political thinkers can hardly be 
exaggerated. His philosophy provided the ideas not only for 
the reactionary politicians of the Conservative Party, founded 
by Stahl, which supported Bismarck, but also for the socialism 
of Marx and Engels. Engels himself declared that Hegel was 
still alive in the German workers’ party, which was proud to 
possess such an ancestor. The Socialists, however, reversed 
the dialectical process by which, according to Hegel, the State 
had come into existence. Discarding the conception of the 
World-Spirit that unfolds itself in the State, they made the 
economic data the starting point for their theory. These data, 
conceived as capable of a dialectic development in the 
Hegelian sense, would with logical necessity lead to the 
Socialistic State. Thus the workers were imbued withthesame 
sense of the superiority of the State as their reactionary 
opponents, though to them the State was a materialistic 
instead of a spiritual being. Both these results of Hegel’s 
philosophy were combined in the conception of National 
Socialism, which in its beginnings was supported by reac- 
tionary Nationalists like Hugenberg as well as by Socialists 
of the type of Gregor Strasser. 

Hegel, however, is not the only outstanding figure whose 
teaching has profoundly influenced the political and moral 
conceptions of the German ruling classes. Fifty years after 
him Nietzsche began to “revalue all values” which had 
hitherto been accepted by the whole Christian world. Though 
Hegel’s influence was paramount among the politically 
interested circles, a large proportion of Germans had by no 
means lost their innate German individualism. The “ solitary 
genius” of Nietzsche became their spokesman. Nietzsche, 
indeed, had no good word for the State, which he called “ the 
coldest of all cold monsters.” He put a new ideal in the place 
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of Hegel’s earthly god by proclaiming the gospel of the 
“Superman.” “There, where the State ceaseth—do ye not 
see it, the rainbow and bridge of the Superman?” he ex- 
claimed. The chief trait in the mental make-up of this new 
ideal of man is the Will to Power. ‘‘ Wherever I found a 
living thing,” says Zarathustra, “‘ there found I the Will to 
Power.” This will is not to be restrained by any considera- 
tions whatsoever; it is to be given unbridled play if the 
Superman is to come into existence. All the values of a 
civilisation of two thousand years’ standing are to be thrown 
overboard. ‘ So much kindness, so much weakness do I see. 
So much justice and pity, so much weakness.” It is precisely 
on these ideas that the future leaders of the German people 
are reared in their “ Fuehrerschulen,’ where the “ will to 
power ”’ is developed at the cost of all softer, “‘ weaker ” 
feelings. 

The Will to Power is, of course, deeply rooted in what St. 
Paul calls “‘ the natural man.” It is both the effect and the 
expression of self-love. This instinct is, in Nietzsche’s philo- 
sophy, exalted to the highest place in the character of man. 
He proclaims as the ultimate aim to achieve “ the wholesome, 
healthy selfishness that springs from the powerful soul.” It 
is evident that if selfishness is made an ideal instead of an 
instinct to be conquered an objective standard of morality 
becomes an absurdity. Nietzsche brings out this implication 
in the strongest possible language. “‘ He has discovered him- 
self who says: This is my good and evil; therewith has he 
silenced the mole and the dwarf who say: Good for all, evil 
for all.” After this statement of the relativity of all moral 
values he proceeds to unfold his conceptions of good and evil, 
two of his chief tenets being: “ Be not considerate of thy 
neighbour,” and: “ What falleth, that shall one also push.” 
Brutal force could not find a more cynical expression. It is 
the very opposite of the typically English sympathy for the 
“ yunder-dog.” But then Englishmen, in Nietzsche’s view, are 
contemptible creatures, for ‘“‘ The man who has become free,” 
says he, “treads underfoot the despicable sort of well- 
being of which traders, Christians, females, cows, English- 
men, and other democrats are dreaming.” 

His ideal of the Superman, who pushes the falling, is em- 
bodied in what he calls the “ Blond beast,” i.e. the Nordic 
warrior of the Viking type. Him he hailed as the founder of 
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the State, which, however, is not quite the same as what Hegel 
means by the word. “ State,” says Nietzsche, “ begins when 
a pack of blond beasts begin to conquer the formless masses 
on earth.” Their chief quality is ruthlessness. The masses 
mean nothing to them, they are but the “‘ many-too-many ” 
who deserve only to be wiped out of existence. Nietzsche 
describes the blond beast as “ the rejoicing ogre which per- 
haps departs after an horrible series of murder, arson, torture 
and rape in high spirits and with a balanced mind, much like 
a student who has been playing a practical joke.” He is the 
representative of Nietzsche’s idea of “ freedom,” a freedom 
which we, however, have come to call licentiousness. It is 
freedom from the fetters of conscience, a triumphant realisa- 
tion of unbridled egotism. 

If Nietzsche’s ideas were to be accepted by the majority of 
men his shout of triumph, ‘‘ Dead are all the Gods!”, would 
indeed have come true. As it was, he himself did not desire 
them to be accepted by mankind in general. He considered 
his teaching to be strictly esoteric. “‘ I am a law only for mine 
own, I am not a law for all,” says Zarathustra. The ordinary 
middle-class German who, in Nietzsche’s view, belonged to 
the category of “ Christians, cows, and Englishmen,” was, 
indeed, profoundly shocked. But the intellectual youth of 
the country was as profoundly impressed. Here was the faith 
that would rid them of their inferiority complex. Every one 
of them was as certain that he and his set were supermen as 
Revivalists are convinced that they alone are saved. They 
began to be ashamed of their gentler instincts and to practise 
cruelty—with words, at least, if not yet with deeds. 

If Nietzsche thus gave the German youth an antidote 
against their individual feelings of inferiority, it was left to 
an Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamberlain (who became 
a naturalised German during the Great War), to provide one 
against their national misgivings. He developed Gobineau’s 
theory of superior and inferior races into the gospel of 
German superiority, thus transferring Hegel’s speculation on 
the incarnation of the World-Spirit in the German State into 
the sphere of natural science. In a broad survey of history 
from the Stone Age to the end of the nineteenth century 
Chamberlain traced all civilisation back to Germanic in- 
fluences. As Nietzsche had “ revalued ” all moral values, so 
Chamberlain reversed almost everything that had hitherto 
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been accepted as historical fact. He attacked the very 
foundations of both Catholic and Protestant Christianity in 
two statements alleging that “‘ No human beings in the world 
are so beggarly poor in genuine religion as the Semites and 
their half-brothers, the Jews,” and that “ Aristotle has sown 
more permanent error in the world than any other man before 
or after him.” Thus, says Chamberlain, “ Christianity became 
a thoroughly historical religion, and at the altars of its 
Churches all superstition of antiquity and Judaism has found 
a sacred place of refuge.” 

According to Chamberlain this development of the 
Christian religion was due to the chaos in which it 
grew up, for race is the determining factor in all human 
history. It is, in fact, of ‘‘ moral significance.” So 
Chamberlain became the great advocate of racial purity, 
which is to be achieved by inbreeding and selection. Its 
quintessence is the hero, a spiritual relation of Nietzsche’s 
superman. The Germanic race is the best for developing 
heroes as well as civilisation. He even goes so far as to say 
that ‘‘ the less Germanic a country, the less civilised it is,” for 
“Every important Germanic personality is virtually the 
origin of a new tribe, a new dialect, a new philosophy,” and 
his most sacred duty is to serve Germanism. Chamberlain is 
not blind to the fact that the performance of this duty has 
inflicted untold sufferings in the course of the history of the 
Germanic race. ‘“‘ From the beginning until the present day 
we see the Teutons slaughter whole tribes and peoples, or 
murder them slowly, by demoralisation, in order to make 
room for themselves.” But he considers this a matter for 
glorying rather than blame, boldly asserting that “ just where 
they were most cruel they laid through it the most secure 
foundations of the highest morality.” In what this highest 
morality consists Chamberlain does not explain. He certainly 
does not give it a metaphysical foundation, since he believes 
the completely mechanical interpretation of nature to be the 
only true one, thus divorcing God from the world and depriving 
Him of His chief attribute, that of Creator. ‘‘ As long as the 
Teuton predominates,” says Chamberlain, “ he will force this 
his conception also upon the non-Teuton.” And the Teuton, 
it is implied, will always predominate—at least if he keeps his 


race pure. 
Chamberlain’s mechanistic view of the world agrees ill, of 
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course, with Hegel’s conception of the unfolding of the World- 
Spirit in nature and State ; and Hegel’s idea of the State, the 
earthly God, has nothing in common with Nietzsche’s gospel 
of the unfettered individualism of the superman. Yet these 
three so utterly different thinkers meet in apparently undis- 
turbed harmony in the Nazi “ Weltanschauung.” Hegel 
furnished it with the theory of the absolute superiority of the 
State to which the individual must sacrifice everything, and 
which, itself, is not subject to any international laws. 
Nietzsche, on the other hand, was called in to provide 
“* Lebensraum” for those whose individual will to power was 
too strong to submit toe the World-Spirit as embodied in the 
State. He proclaimed the Superman which became incarnate 
in the Fuehrer, whom all the little sub-Fuehrers are striving 
to imitate. And H. S. Chamberlain provided a common 
ground on which State-worshippers and individualists alike 
could meet in his new Gospel of the superiority of the Ger- 
manic race. 

Thus National-Socialism can hardly be considered an 
excrescence on the body of the German people which may be 
removed by one severe operation. The very fact that it has 
sprung from various roots and took up ideas of quite venerable 
age militates against such a delusion. The Denazification of 
Germany will, therefore, have to go on for a long time after 
the actual régime has fallen, and it will probably be one of 
the most difficult tasks of the Western Democracies to instil 
into a new generation of Germans ideas which can effectively 
counteract the pernicious’ influence of a popularised Hegel 
and Nietzsche. 


H. C. Grater. 


SCIENCE AND WAR. 


HE phrase that Science won the World War, inter- 

preted to mean that without its aid the Allies would 

have lost the war, only expresses the truth. For the 
Germans the Four Years’ War began at the very zenith of 
their country’s deservedly high scientific reputation. It also 
revealed the lamentable lack of scientific preparedness with 
which Great Britain entered the conflict. For over sixty 
years industrial leaders in Germany grasped that it was good 
business to throw a sprat of expenditure on research to catch 
a mackerel of profit. Inequitable patent laws, antiquated 
alcoholic regulations, ingrained individualism of manufac- 
turers militating against team work, and inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the value of industrial research characterised Britain’s 
scientific front in 1914. Then the Germans were easily the 
world’s leaders in almost all branches of organic chemistry, 
dominating the field of synthetic dyes, drugs and photographic 
materials, and in many sections of inorganic chemistry. Also 
they had advanced a long way towards achieving technical 
success in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and hydrog- 
enation of coal. 

Furthermore, in the metallurgical industries, in the 
preparation of tungsten powder, Duralmin and Elektron, 
they were leading the world in new developments. In many 
minor, none the less vital, directions, such as the manufac- 
ture of magnetos, their scientific enterprise had resulted in 
placing them in the foremost position in the world’s markets. 
The power and extent of the application of scientific research 
to industry was the measure of Germany’s strength during 
the last war. And Great Britain’s deficiency in the home 
supply of a number of key commodities, such as dyes and 
drugs, photographic chemicals, optical glasses and lenses, 
tungsten powder, gauges of many descriptions and fertilisers, 
became painfully evident before the end of 1914. 

The demands made on science by the first large-scale 
development of mechanised and chemical warfare, as well as 
by medicine and industry, greatly overtaxed the resources of 
the Government, academic and other independent research 
institutions. Funds undreamt of in peace time and excep- 
tional facilities for research were placed at the disposal of 
British scientific workers. One of the major factors contributing 
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to Allied victory in the last war was the thoroughgoing 
mobilisation of the entire range of British industries by the 
Ministry of Munitions. And much of the success of the 
chemical branches of the Ministry was due to admirable 
teamwork by chemists in Government and private factories. 
German experts had predicted that no British firm would 
produce indanthrene blue—a valuable fast vat colour—on a 
manufacturing scale within ten years. Actually Sir James 
Morton and his team accomplished the feat in just over twelve 
months. And by intensive research Sir William Pope, Dr. 
Mills and their co-workers succeeded in producing new and 
improved types of sensitising dyestuffs for aerial-photo- 
graphy. Sir William Bragg and Lord Rutherford did extremely 
valuable work on the detection of submarines, and Lanchester 
in the aviation field. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(D.S.I.R.) is a lusty offspring of the last war, and the 
necessity for collaboration in research was one of the hard 
lessons driven home by its exigencies. The experience of 
1914-18 also led to a more general acceptance of the view that 
in peace time industry would benefit in the same way from 
scientific inquiries wisely guided and assiduously pursued. 
In 1921 the Dyestuffs (Import Regulations) Act was placed 
on the Statute Book and Part I of the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act, 1920, relating to key industries and covering fine 
chemicals came into operation. 

The impetus which the war gave to the study of science and 
its practical application has not been allowed to wane. The 
winning outright of the Schneider Trophy has demonstrated 
conclusively that in aeronautical research, and Britain’s 
ability to apply its results in practice, she need fear no rivals. 
In designing aero-engines she has progressed from an almost 
complete dependence in 1914 on foreign productions to a 
position in which British engines are being sought by nearly 
half the air forces of the world and manufactured under 
licence in many foreign countries. In the evolution of the 
all-metal aircraft British scientists and engineers have played 
a leading part. In automobile engineering, radio research 
and television, naval architecture and ship propulsion and 
improvement of the steam locomotive Britain is making 
valuable contributions. In short, the scientific resources in 
person and in kind at her command to-day are such that there 
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is scarcely any problem likely to arise in the course of this war 
which will not be speedily solved or reduced within tolerable 
bounds. The successful combating of the magnetic mine 
menace is a case in point. The Allies are in no sense behind 
Germany in the technique of air reconnaissance employing 
infra-red photography and the complementary art of camou- 
flage. Since September 1939 British manufacturers have 
started producing optical cells and filter apparatus made of 
sintered glass, of inestimable value to industry. 

At the present time research work in Great Britain is 
carried on in laboratories and establishments wholly financed 
and controlled by a Government Department such as units 
under the D.S.I.R., the Medical and the Agricultural Research 
Councils ; institutions like Rothamsted whose work is sub- 
sidised by the Government, and laboratories attached to 
firms like the Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. The three 
advisory councils responsible for the co-ordination of State- 
aided research in industry, medicine and agriculture respec- 
tively, report to the committees of the Privy Council, and the 
Lord President of the Council fulfils the functions of a 
Minister of Research. The D.S.I.R. distributes public funds 
placed at its disposal to the twenty-two Research Associa- 
tions doing work of immediate value to industry. The 
decision of the Government to maintain at pre-war level the 
Treasury grant to the Universities is an indication that the 
British Universities have an important contribution to make 
to the winning of the war, the planning of the peace and the 
provision of leadership in days to come. 

The Central Register of Specialists (section for Scientific 
Research), established early last year conjointly by the Royal 
Society and the Ministry of Labour, has already proved its 
usefulness in placing certain classes of workers where their 
services are most urgently needed. It would appear, however, 
that the latter have been appointed on a temporary basis 
with no pension rights and at an unreasonably low level of 
salaries. The remedy for this state of affairs rests with the 
scientists and engineers. Probably there are about 30,000 
scientists of various degrees of attainment and some 45,000 
engineers in Great Britain. The existing organisations, con- 
cerning themselves with the professional and economic 
interests of scientists, engineers and technicians, have similar 
aims and the present time provides a golden opportunity to 
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further these common aims by co-operation and joint action. 
A special committee set up by the Chemical Society is advising 
research workers on the choice of subjects likely to be of 
national importance. Many Universities are voluntarily 
addressing themselves to solving short-term problems of 
war-time value. The question of safeguarding co-operative 
research has been entrusted to the D.S.I.R. The newly 
created Advisory Council of Scientific Research and Technical 
Development has set up a number of expert committees to 
deal with metallurgy, general physics, ballistics, structural 
engineering, communications, etc. The Ministry of Supply 
has on its staff over nine hundred qualified research workers. 
And the Ministry of Food, under Lord Woolton, is already 
profiting by the advice of nutrition experts. There are doubt- 
less other Government departments whose economy and 
efficiency could be improved by the judicious employment of 
scientists. 

Early in October the Lord President of the Council, after 
discussions with the Royal Society, appointed a Scientific 
Advisory Council to advise him on scientific problems and to 
bring to his notice new scientific or technical developments of 
importance to the war effort, and to advise Government 
Departments on the selection of individuals for scientific 
inquiries or as scientific members of committees. Inasmuch 
as its personnel includes the secretary and a member of the 
Advisory Council set up in 1939 there will presumably be no 
competition or lack of co-ordination between the two bodies. 
Also, regular liaison exists between the British Advisory 
Council on Scientific Research and scientific representatives 
of Free France working with General De Gaulle. Both Great 
Britain and Free France then are mobilising their scientific 
resources, in personnel and equipment, and have roped 
themselves together in their stiff climb to victory. 

Science has no less an important part to play inthe planning 
of the peace after the war. Science (geography and eco- 
nomics) can tell us where a boundary should run to provide 
near enough equality of strategic advantage to bordering 
states. It tells us where it should be drawn to distinguish, 
and do justice to, ethnic differences. Furthermore, it dis- 
closes how states should be delimited to provide industrial 
power in proportion to population. Science cannot, and it is 
not its task to, provide the political and moral bases for the 
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optimum combination of these conflicting atid=disparatc 
interests and conditions. But even here the scientific approach 
to problems, informed by objectivity, detachment and an 
appreciation of the potentialities as well as limitations of 
science, will help to win the peace. 

What is the corresponding position of science and research 
in the Third Reich to-day ? Germany, defeated in 1918, led 
the world in science in 1932, which is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. But since the Nazis came to power many of the best 
German scientists have been driven out of their native land 
for political and racial reasons. Many more have been forced 
to abandon their professional work. Indeed, nothing like it 
has occurred in the history of civilisation since the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. And Nazi Germany’s loss has been 
the gain of Western countries and America. A brilliant band 
of such refugee scientists as Polanyi, Simon, Paneth, J. Weiss, 
H. Kuhn, P. Eirich, A. Wasserman, Schroedinger, Max Born, 
Heitler, Ewald and Weissenberg, are a valuable asset to the 
country which gave them asylum. It has been good morals 
and good business to house them in Great Britain. Also, 
Hitler’s contempt for higher and scientific education is 
reflected in a decline of students in German technical schools 
from 40,000 to around 13,000 to-day. In short, Nazi Germany 
has sacrificed the steady, vital flow of new scientific recruits 
and new scientific ideas to industry. It would appear that the 
fatal weakness of the Nazi régime lies in its failure to provide 
in full measure the scientific resources in personnel necessary 
to adapt the producing machine to unforeseen war-time 
contingencies and to solve problems of surprise that are apt 
to crop up in the course of the conflict. 

V. S. SwAMINATHAN. 
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FASHIONS IN PAINTING. 


F applied arts, painting, sculpture, architecture, 

pottery and tapestry, painting is technically by far the 

easiest. One buys ready-made canvases, paints, brushes, 
palette knife, easel and frames. If one wishes with these 
articles to make a “ picture” one has to put the canvas on 
the easel, squeeze out selected colours from labelled paint 
tubes on to the palette, dip the brushes into the paint, and 
smear the paint on the canvas according to taste. The result 
of this simple procedure is a “ picture.” I came across a 
drawing by Du Maurier in Punch of 1870: Scene, a studio. 
The artist, being shy, left his model to do the honours on 
varnishing day. The model—very hairy—tremendous beard 
and eyebrows. 


Visitor. “ From whom did Mr. McGilp paint that head?” 

Model. “ From yours obediently. I sits for the ’eds of all ’is oly 
men.” 

Visitor. “‘ He must find you a very useful person.” 

Model. “‘ Yes Madam.—lI orders ’is frames, stretch ’is canvases, 
wash ’is brushes, set ’is palette and mix ’is colours. All’e’s got to 
do is just to shove ’em on.” 


Indeed, painting is so simple that would-be “ artists ” select 
painting as their medium of expression in the proportion of, 
probably, many hundreds to one who prefers to express him- 
self through the medium of clay, marble, wood, stone or other 
kindred materials. So much is this the case that the word 
“artist” has come to be almost synonymous with painter. 
This is in England only. In France, for instance, a painter is 
“un peintre.” 

It was not always the case that materials for painting were 
invariably bought ready made. The early Italian painters 
had to manufacture their own paints, and all successful 
painters used to train their pupils for years in mixing paints 
before permitting them to experiment on canvas on their own 
account. Naturally, therefore, comparatively few young 
people took to painting unless they had a certain intuitive 
feeling for art. The result was that quite a large proportion 
of the pictures produced during the great periods of Italian 
art had real merit. This is by no means the case now. Among 
the many tens of thousands of pictures produced annually in 
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modern times, only an infinitesimal proportion have any 
artistic merit whatsoever. 

One has only to visit the Royal Academy or the Salon, to 
mention but two of the numerous public galleries in which 
contemporary paintings are exhibited, to judge what a small 
number of the exhibits are even worthy of a casual glance, 
and it must be borne in mind that the pictures “ hung ” in 
these galleries bear but a small proportion to the vast number 
submitted for approval by the hanging committees. Of course 
some quite good pictures are rejected by the members of the 
selection committees through ignorance, or weariness, but not 
enough to make a material difference in the general average. 
What becomes of all these pictures is a bit of a mystery, 
because this production of poor work has gone on for many 
years and paint is a very durable material, and so is canvas. 
Very few modern pictures are sold. Would-be buyers are far 
more chary of relying on their own taste than was the case in 
Victorian days. The prices that the collectors of pictures paid 
for them in those days, either because the painters could add 
R.A. or A.R.A. to their names, or because they appealed to 
their fancy, have shown in most instances so catastrophic a 
fall in value that collectors are frightened off from buying 
excepting on the advice of dealers, many of whom are real 
judges of art and some only plausible salesmen. 

I remember very clearly the kind of pictures that were 
sought after, appreciated and hung from the early seventies 
till, say, the end of Victoria’s reign, by the average British 
householder. Wealthy people lived in large houses as a rule, 
and loved covering their walls from frieze to “‘ dado” with 
pictures. Of course, there were men of real taste even in those 
days, but by far the majority of picture buyers, especially 
successful industrialists who had inherited no collections but 
felt that it was due to their position to make collections, were 
quite devoid of taste and were swayed by fashion. They were 
also influenced more by the subject of the picture than by its 
artistic merit. They understood the former, not the latter. A 
large picture collection amassed during my youth and early 
manhood, if it were that of an Englishman, would consist of 
works by Landseer, Pettie, Peter Graham, Leighton, Rosa 
Bonheur, Millais, Orchardson, Wyllie, Briton-Riviére, Ansdell, 
Armitage, Pickersgill, Sant, Leslie, Benjamin Leader, Mac- 
beth, McWhirter, Herbert (perhaps not), Poole, Alma-Tadema 
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(for his wonderful marble), P. Logsdail, Marcus Stone, Luke 
Fildes; and if he liked the foreign school he would buy 
Meissonier, Van Beers, Bouguereau, Emil Lévy, Gérome. If 
he were Grosvenor Galleryish he would get Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt and other pre-Raphaelites. Only a 
few bought the Barbizon school and its followers such as 
Corot (late ones), Daubigny, Diaz, Rousseau, etc., while those 
great Frenchmen who were painting then, and perhaps because 
their pictures could have been bought for next to nothing, 
were entirely neglected by the ordinary British collector— 
Manet, Monet, Degas, Renoir, Pissaro, Sisley, Toulouse Lautrec. 
What Manchester cotton spinner had even heard of them? 
Where are those collections now? Their present owners are not 
proud of them, and they could not sell them. 

The public in the late nineteenth century had nothing to 
guide them. A philanthropic sculptor of average talent but of 
great popularity in his time, and who was able to leave a con- 
siderable fortune, wishing to encourage modern British art 
bequeathed a large sum of money to the Royal Academy for 
the purpose of using its income for the purchase of modern 
British pictures selected for their merit alone. That was 
Chantrey. Alas! If there were ever a fund mismanaged and 
wasted it was this one. Year after year pictures and a few 
sculptures were bought by the Trustees of this Fund. Their 
purchases are to be seen now in the Tate Gallery, some in 
conspicuous places, others more or less hidden away. Among 
the very few good ones—and there are some good ones—is 
Sargent’s “Carnation Lily, Lily Rose,” and I hear on 
authority that satisfies me that this picture would not have 
been bought were it not that an honest academician though 
a poor painter, Benjamin Leader, declared that if it were not 
bought he would resign from the Academy. So terrible a 
catastrophe was not to be endured, so they bought it. One 
year Whistler’s great portrait of his mother, now in the 
Luxembourg, was offered to the Chantry Trustees for a few 
hundred pounds. They refused it and bought in the same year 
a large picture by a forgotten R.A., called Yeames, of Amy 
Robsart tumbling down stairs, for {[1,000. 

I think that we have definitely got away from this Vic- 
torian phase and a certain amount of discrimination is shown 
by picture buyers. Their purchases are far less extensive than 
those of their predecessors but more select, and the letters 
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R.A., and A.R.A., have almost completely lost their glamour. 
Many of our really good painters refuse to submit their 
pictures to the vagaries of the hanging committee, and prefer 
to send them for exhibition to the many very excellent private 
galleries, notwithstanding the fact that the Academy makes 
no charge to them nor takes a commission on pictures sold, 
whereas the private galleries have to charge very substantial 
commissions. One of the great advantages of private galleries 
is that they endeavour to push sales amongst their numerous 
clients, whereas at the Academy the exhibitors have no one 
interested in helping them—not only by endeavouring to sell 
the pictures exhibited by them, but by obtaining for the 
painters commissions for painting others, as do the owners of 
the private galleries. 

There are at the moment quite an appreciable number of 
good British painters. The modern “ artist ” is not as insular 
as he was. He is influenced by the best foreign schools, but 
in many instances not in too slavish a manner, so that there 
appears to be a better future for British painting than has 
been the case for a very long time. I venture to think, how- 
ever, that there is far too much striving after new styles. I 
may be wrong, but I think Cubism and many other “ isms ” 
are only a passing phase and will eventually die a natural 
death. Although I think very poorly of sentimental Victorian 
pictures, still they purport to represent something, generally 
very inadequately, but Cubism means to me nothing in the 
Heaven above, the Earth beneath, or the Waters under the 
earth. Take Picasso, for instance. He has painted in at least 
three different styles. His so-called “ blue period ” is, to my 
mind, perfectly charming and poetical. But what about his 
last period? I see no merit in it whatsoever. Of course, 
Picasso is an “ artist,” but that is no excuse for his Cubism. 
Unfortunately he has many followers and I think he sells 
these Cubist pictures, but that is no reason for a true artist 
to humbug the public. Taste, I know, changes. What was 
thought much of sixty years ago when I was a young man is 
ridiculed now and vice versa. The French Impressionist 
school, now so much admired, was despised in the 1870’s and 
1880’s. I remember, however, that I was taken to the Paris 
International Exhibition by my father, I think it was in 1878. 
He was much interested in Art. We came to a room full of 
Impressionist paintings—Degas, Renoir, Manet, etc. He said 
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that these were poor stuff and we had better come and see 
something really good. To this day I am proud of my reply, 
“ You know I rather like them.” My regret, however, has 
always been that I never backed my judgment. It would 
have required a very small outlay. 

To turn to what are known as Old Masters. Taste has 
changed considerably with regard to them. In my young days 
Greuze was admired so much that in the early eighties, when 
copying pictures in the National Gallery was far more usual 
than is the case to-day, the popularity of an artist could be 
judged by the number of times his pictures were copied. In 
the early eighties Greuze always held the pride of place. The 
“ Girl with an apple ” generally came first—copied one year, 
if I remember rightly, no less than eighteen times ; another 
Greuze actually came second, and Landseer was well placed. 
I need scarcely say that would-be copyists would make other 
selections to-day. 

Then as to the sale prices of pictures in the heyday of 
Victorian collectors. The National Gallery was able to secure, 
at Christie’s, the full-length portrait of Philip IV of Spain by 
Velasquez, surely one of the world’s masterpieces, for a few 
hundred pounds less than was paid in the open market for a 
meretricious picture by one Edwin Long entitled “ Babylonian 
Marriage Market.” At about the same time one of the most 
delightful pictures ever painted by an Englishman, ‘‘ The 
Shrimpgirl ” by Hogarth, was secured also for the National 
Gallery for 250 guineas, while Landseer’s ‘‘ Monarch of the 
Glen ” was picked up for, I think, (7,000. There was always a 
waiting list of would-be purchasers of Peter Graham’s cattle 
pieces for {1,000, I have it on unimpeachable authority that 
a leading firm of picture dealers used to keep pinned up in 
the front hall of their gallery a waiting list on which people 
wrote their names for the “ next Peter Graham but three ” or 
whatever the number may have been. 

But to revert to Old Masters. The supply of them is 
dwindling continuously. The public galleries, especially in 
America, are increasing in number, and when pictures are 
secured by them either through purchase, gift or bequest, they 
never come on the market again. Gifts and bequests to State 
galleries have been of extreme importance—some truly 
magnificent. To mention a few: Anna Maria, the last of 
the Medici, bequeathed the Pitti Palace and all its contents, 
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the Palazzo Ricardi with its Gozzoli frescoes, the Lorenzo 
Chapel with its Michael Angelo tombs and other Medici 
properties to the City of Florence. In England we have had 
as bequests the wonderful Wallace Collection, the Jones 
Collection, the Tate Collection and the Turner Collection. In 
America, the Harriman, the Jules Bache and many others. 
In Milan, the Poldo Puzoldi Palace and its contents and very 
many more in France and other countries. No year passes 
without some masterpieces finding their way into public 
galleries. As all National and Municipal Galleries are accessible 
to the public and in many galleries in London and elsewhere 
competent guides are at the disposal of the public to conduct 
them round and explain the pictures to them in a simple but 
thorough manner, there is no reason why a sound knowledge 
of art should not be instilled into the minds of all those who 
so desire. 
E. L. FRANKLIN. 


THE VATICAN GROTTOES. 
Wie steadily growing intensity and a profound sense 


of responsibility for the whole civilised world and its 

culture the Pope is working at the conception of a new 

world order which will have to follow the present war. By 
mentioning five precise political conditions of a just and 
permanent peace, the Christmas message of Pius XII went 
far beyond vague prayers for peace or Christian exhortations 
to humanise war. Even before the great offensive of war had 
started, another offensive, that of Christianity as the embodi- 
ment of our civilisation, had begun. Rome is the headquarters 
of this offensive. In an amazing and to many minds bewilder- 
ing manner the Vatican proves that, as a thousand years ago, 
it feels the call to make decisions of great significance to the 
outlook of life of millions of men, perhaps even of all mankind. 
I remember a visit to Rome last spring, a few months after 
Cardinal Pacelli had been elected Pope, when, in a hardly 
known and rarely visited spot, the unbroken attraction of the 
spirit of the papacy was brought home to me. It was in the 
Vatican Grottoes, the subterranean passages underneath St. 
Peter’s. The basilica seemed almost empty, for the visitors 
all but disappeared in the vast glitter of white and gold. The 
only movement was at one of the enormous pillars supporting 
the dome built by Michelangelo. Many people ascended and 
descended the narrow staircase which it enclosed. The scent 
of burning candles and fading flowers was wafted towards me. 
Then I found myself in a bewildering maze of low narrow 
passages and niches before a plain oblong chest of marble 
bearing as its sole inscription the name of the late Pope 
Pius XI. Candles were flickering and the ground before the 
white sarcophagus was strewn with small bunches of flowers. 
Opposite there was another chest equally simple: Benedict 
XV, his predecessor. Incessantly crowds of believers and 
sightseers defiled past the coffins of the two last Popes, who 
lie waiting here in the dark until their monuments are com- 
pleted in the basilica. Prayers were murmured in all the 
languages of the world. But most lips were silent. Gradually 
the eye became accustomed to the dim light. The passage 
which formed a vast semi-circle expanded into a subterranean 
hall. This was supported by two rows of massive pillars, and 
finally lost itself in the darkness. The musty smell of many 
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centuries blended with the scent of burning candles and 
fragrant flowers. These were the Vatican Grottoes (Grotte 
nuove and Grotte vecchie) containing the oldest tombs of the 
Popes—and the latest. 

The whole city of Rome resembles an onion. The farther 
we descend below its surface, the older is the cultural layer 
we come across. Like skins they lie, one above the other ; 
every new epoch building on and with the ruins of the former, 
the level of the town has continued to rise. The old Forum 
Romanum is now many yards below the magnificent street 
which Mussolini built on it. It is true the present Church of 
St. Peter was begun on the foundations of the former basilica, 
dating from the days of Constantine the Great. The original 
plan had been to enlarge the venerable dilapidated sanctuary 
of the fourth century of the Christian era and to adapt it to 
the Renaissance style. Bernardo Rosselino, Giuliano da 
Sangallo, Bramante and Raphael built on the foundations of 
the old basilica from 1452 to 1520. It was not until after 
Raphael’s death that the architect Antonio da Sangallo the 
Younger arbitrarily lifted the floor of the entire new building 
by about 10 feet, probably to raise the church above the 
square in front of it more effectively. Thus in the space 
between the old and the new floors the Vatican Grottoes were 
formed. It was not till after this trenchant alteration that 
Michelangelo was entrusted with the direction of the works. 
Both he and his successors refrained from transforming the 
new subterranean premises into a crypt. The Renaissance 
and still more the Baroque artists devoted all their ability 
and genius to the decoration of the interior of the church 
proper, which steadily grew in height, vastness, and magni- 
ficence. 

The old monuments and sarcophagi which had filled the 
walls of the old basilica were no longer in keeping with the 
splendour of this glimmering expanse. The new age had lost 
all respect for antique works of art. They appeared barbarous 
to the contemporaries of a Bernini. Moreover, many of them 
must have already been damaged by the constant alterations. 
So the old monuments were banished to the Grottoes, that is 
to say they remained under the new floor where they had 
always been. Those who rested there had been dead for so 
long that to tend their mortal remains seemed absurd. The 
Italian has no reverence for the grave, his only care is for the 
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visible monument. Many of those who lie here forgotten are 
still remembered by the monuments of their lives above 
ground in the light of day, by cathedrals, the Vatican, by 
palaces, chapels, monasteries, and museums. Somewhere in 
this eternal city almost each one of them has left his trace. 
But their coffins were no longer of any importance. 

A strange company lies down here side by side: Christian 
martyrs, a Roman city prefect, a German emperor, Italian, 
German, English Popes. No doubt countless other prelates 
and nameless martyrs who lost their lives in Nero’s circus, all 
rest here beneath the old slabs and mosaics. St. Peter him- 
self, the first Vicar of Christ, lies in their midst in the truest 
sense of the word. For the horseshoe-like passage of the 
Grotte nuove, which we reach first, leads round the sanctum 
of the church, “‘ the Confession,” the walls of the subterranean 
chapel where the Apostle is buried. This is entered from the 
church, and above it rise the main altar and Michelangelo’s 
magnificent dome. From this semi-circle the three passages 
of the Grotte vecchie extend for about fifty yards towards 
the east, forming part of the middle aisle of the old basilica of 
St. Constantine. 

These gloomy passages form a striking contrast to the 
brilliant light of the cathedral from which we come, with its 
huge monuments and all the glamour and pomp of Catholic- 
ism. In the dim light of the grottoes we can barely distinguish 
the fragments of reliefs, busts, stone limbs, splendid antique 
sarcophagi, or quite plain cumbrous stone chests and troughs, 
whose inscriptions are often illegible. We should not be sur- 
prised to find skulls and bones piled up along the walls as in 
the famous crypt of the Capuchin monastery. This is no 
solemn burying-place but a lumber-room of history and art. 
These Vatican Grottoes have only recently been opened to 
the public, formerly visitors required a special pontifical 
permission to be admitted. Perhaps it was from a sense of 
shame at the neglect prevailing down here. 

But it is this very abandonment and neglect, the scanty 
light, the musty air, all this evident contempt of former 
splendour and powerful vitality which lend the Grottoes a rare 
charm and dignity. Most forcibly the vanity and transitori- 
ness of all earthly life is brought home to us at this famous 
site of the Catholic world. Here fragments of the fine marble 
tomb of Pope Paul II (1471) are to be found. He was so vain 
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that he laid rouge on before entering the church and had 
intended to adopt the name of “ Formosus ” (the Beautiful). 
As his tomb he had designated the large porphyry sarcophagus 
of St. Constantia, daughter to Constantine the Great, and had 
even had the splendid sarcophagus transported from the 
saint’s chapel into his own palace, Palazza San Marco (in 
our day called Palazzo Venezia, the residence of Signor 
Mussolini). However his cardinals prevailed upon him to give 
up this dangerous and sacrilegious plan. To-day Constantine’s 
sarcophagus is to be found in the Vatican Museum and Paul II 
ordered a superb monument to be erected in its place by the 
Florentine Mino da Fiesole and the Dalmatian Giovanni 
Dalmato, which is considered to be the finest in the old 
basilica. “(Whoever knows the works of Mino in his native 
town of Florence realises that this is a wrong judgment. 
Mino’s Florentine tombs and Madonnas are much more 
delicate and lifelike than the stiff and ostentatious figures 
representing Love and Faith in Paul II’s tomb.) Rome was 
always forced to borrow her artists from other cities—only 
the great genius of Raphael and Michelangelo were equal to 
the exorbitant and capricious demands of the capital, and 
created their masterpieces there. Most of the others lost their 
individuality and sank to the level of mere craftsmen. Since, 
Mino’s and Giovanni Dalmata’s monument was taken to 
pieces, lying in the Grottoes; and the sarcophagus of the 
vain Venetian pontiff is covered with a thick layer of dust. 
There are also numerous fragments of the tomb of Nicholas 
V (1455). It is almost tragic (if the word tragedy can be used 
500 years after a person’s death) that this Tuscan Pope, the 
first who conceived the idea of building a new church, who 
founded the Vatican library, and planned to make the 
Vatican into a Papal city, who ordered Fra Angelico to paint 
the lovely little chapel in the Vatican, and was a patron of all 
learning and of ancient literature, one of the most venerable 
representatives of the papacy, should lie buried here, forgotten, 
dust and ashes, his monument in ruins, banished into dark- 
ness. Yet his spirit still lives. : 
Rome holds a single emperor’s tomb. In 982, Otto II died 
here in the Vatican, the then residence of noble guests of the 
city. He was a faithful son and protector of the Church. He 
is neglected—forgotten. The German Emperor is not en- 
tombed in the splendour of the new Papal Cathedral—but in 
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a huge, ugly plate box, without ornament or symbol of 
royalty in the darkest corner of the old Grottoes. Opposite 
him the German Pope Gregory V, Earl of Carinthia (999), lies 
in an antique Christian sarcophagus. 

Alexander VI, Borgia (1503), the father of Caesar and 
Lucretia, had also been banished here, but his sarcophagus is 
now empty. The mortal remains of this Borgia were subse- 
quently transported to his Spanish home. He is buried with- 
out an inscription in the vestry of the Spanish National 
Church, Santa Maria di Monserrato. The splendid old 
Christian sarcophagus is empty in which Pius II once rested, 
Aneas Sylvius Piccolomini (1464), the humanist and author 
of courtly love stories, he who called all Italy to a crusade 
against the Turks and was frustrated by the lack of unity in 
the country. He is now entombed with the other Piccolomini, 
Pope Pius III, in San Andrea della Valle, at his family’s 
expense. The Church has banished him to the Grottoes. He 
had ordered Mino da Fiesole to build him a special marble 
pulpit with four figures of the Apostles in the basilica, but 
Sixtus IV had ordered them to be taken to pieces soon after, 
and used the parts for erecting a huge tabernacle above the 
main altar, with reliefs by an unknown artist looking like 
copies of Roman triumphal arches. Every Pope was bent on 
surpassing his predecessors by his personal creations, without 
piety, only intent on his own glory. To-day everything is in 
fragments in the Grottoes, Apostles and reliefs, and only the 
connoisseur takes an interest in the strange mixture of styles 
these fragments show. 

In an antique sarcophagus of red granite Nicholas Breake- 
speare of Langleac lies, the only Englishman who ever 
occupied St. Peter’s See. He was the son of a priest. In his 
youth he fled from England to France as his father would not 
acknowledge him, became a priest in France, and was held in 
high esteem everywhere for his wisdom. At last he was 
elected Pope during the struggle of the papacy with the 
Hohenstaufen Emperor Frederick II, and called himself 
Hadrian IV (1154-59). Soon after his death the conflict of 
the Church with the English king broke out—the Archbishop 
Thomas a Becket was cruelly murdered in Canterbury 
Cathedral—and no other Englishman has ever been Pope 
since. 

The oldest fragment of a Papal tomb in the Grottoes is a 
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part of the epitaph of Nicholas I (867), but much older is the 
magnificent early Christian sarcophagus of the Roman city 
prefect, Junius Bassus, who died a Christian in 359 and was 
buried in St. Peter’s Basilica. Here “ Early Christian ” means 
the same as “ Late Latin ”—the figures of the sides of the 
sepulchre show the classical draperies and clean-shaven faces 
of antique statues. Christ Himself has the appearance of a 
Roman youth, curly-headed and beardless. It was only 
Byzantine art that introduced the idea of a bearded Christ 
to the West. From the same period which had not yet found 
a style of its own for its representation of the saints, dates the 
strange statue of the Apostle Peter, the seated figure of a 
distinguished Roman clad in a toga, to which the Christian 
era added a cumbrous apostle’s head. 

Graves and monuments, once sculptured for eternity, are 
now forgotten, falling into ruin, banished into darkness. And 
yet, such as they are lying here, they are links in an endless 
chain which has continued through the centuries, the most 
powerful and unbroken tradition in the history of the world. 
During all these centuries the faithful have gone to Rome on 
pilgrimage, to St. Peter’s tomb, and have paid homage to his 
successors. Even from the most distant corner of the old 
Grotto I could hear the muffled voices of those praying at the 
tomb of the late Pope, whose successor was chosen in such 
haste, so that at this time of great dangers and revolutions in 
Europe the Papal See should not be vacant a day longer than 
necessary. Through the old vaults steals the gleam of many 
candles. Endless rows of tombs—and endless processions of 
living men and women, who still look to Rome for the salva- 
tion of the world. In the musty smell of these Grottoes, among 
their almost forgotten tombs, the idea of the Eternal City 
revealed itself to me more clearly than in any other monument 


of its past or present grandeur. 
Fritz Gaupp. 


RENEWAL IN FOLKLORE. 
O« of the few differences between the savage and the 


civilised man appears to be their respective attitude 

to the Law of Entropy. They are both keenly aware 
of the inexorable process of decline which affects not only 
man and beast, but also the wider cosmic planes—they both 
know that the world is growing old. But while the civilised 
man, having acknowledged the fact and coined a Greek term 
for it, leaves the universe to its fate, the savage—bless his 
brave heart !—rolls up his sleeves in readiness. Yes, the 
world is apt to age—but is not man here to stop it? Has 
he not learnt a thing or two about magic? It is his duty to 
help. He might not be able to interfere with the periodical 
slackening of life in the creation, but he can and will make 
nature new again, and again. 

The New Sun.—Led by an unerring instinct to grasp the 
essential and tackle it first, the savage would start with the 
renewal of the Sun. Every autumn the sun becomes 
exhausted and its restoration must be seen to. The period 
between the harvest and the vernal equinox is littered with 
dates at which primitive man would help the sun by kindling 
a light. There is the lustration of the Hallowe’en at the 
beginning of November ; there is December 13th, when in 
Sweden St. Lucy appears early in the morning wearing a 
crown with lighted candles in it ; there are the candles which 
we put upon the Christmas tree, dating back to the days 
ancient beyond memory when lights were put upon hallowed 
trees in the open at the winter solstice ; fires are lit to shed 
the glow over St. Bride’s bed on February Ist; the cue is 
taken by the Candlemas on its old date, February 14th, or 
the new, February 2nd. All for the sake of helping the sun. 
The reasoning of the savage is picturesque, but certainly not 
illogical. According to his ideas, the sun needs to be sup- 
ported and encouraged in its plight, whether to be born anew 
or liberated from the powers of darkness who hold it im- 
prisoned. Having lighted a light, man has increased the 
volume of light in the world and diminished the volume of 
shadow, he has shifted the balance towards the light and 
lessened the strain of the contest of the sun against its 
adversaries. 

In addition to the lustration some imitative magic can 
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be done by movement. Rolling a burning or a red-painted 
object about is supposed to cause or facilitate the rotation of 
the sun. Thus at the festival of Marduk (New Year) in 
Babylon, fiery wheels were rolled round, just as one still does 
at Easter in Carinthia. In Moravia an Easter egg painted 
vivid red is sometimes rolled by children in the grass while 
the carol is sung, “The sun is dancing on the hill tops.” 
The idea of the sun glorying in its new strength and freedom 
is portrayed also in the biblical image of the sun coming forth 
rejoicing again, “‘ as the strong man to run his course.”’ The 
further north we go, the stronger is the conviction that it is 
man’s task to deliver the sun from the power of darkness. 
Its most poetical expression takes the form of the myth of 
the White Horse. The White Horse, z.¢., the sun, is captured 
by the Witch, who puts it into a stable where it starves. A 
human hero finds it, restores it to vigour by giving it a meal 
of fire, and then mounts it. Together they escape and return 
to the world of the normal. 

The New Fire-—Some races, ¢.g., the Celts, draw a very 
faint line between the conception of the restoration of the 
sun and that of the fire, while the others, ¢.g., the Chinese, 
the Slavs, or the ancient Romans, see in the fire a separate 
being with a life of its own which must be seen to by special 
rites. In spite of all sacrifices, ranging from breadcrumbs to 
the first-born son, the fire would also grow sick and old. Its 
flames would become pale, its decline would be reflected in 
the misfortune of the clans. It might occur regularly, along- 
side of the ageing of the sun, or as occasion arises, ¢.g., at 
the death of the king, at a time of a public offence which is 
followed by a punishment, such as a cattle plague, bee disease, 
epidemic, or invasion. Then there is nothing for it but to kill 
the old fire and procure a new one. During the period be- 
tween the death of the old fire and the birth of the new, the 
pagan purifies himself and his home, and abstains from the 
comforts of fire. To this day the spring festival in China is 
called “the feast of cold dinners,” for no meal must be 
cooked at that time, just as it was the law of ancient Greece 
while the new fire was expected to be brought from Delos. 

The symbolism of abstinence from fire figures also in the 
Christian ritual of Easter-tide, when on Good Friday the 
altar lamp is extinguished and remains so until the following 
morning. Brand obtained from the new fire, kindled by 
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the priest, is regarded by the rustics as a safeguard from 
thunder. In Russia the embers were, until quite recently, 
given to the congregation, who took them home in stone jars 
and used them for lighting a new fire in the oven. The new 
fire must be obtained by sacred persons and in a traditional 
way. The head of the Chinese family makes use of a magnify- 
ing glass in which the sun rays are gathered. The Aztecs 
applied the same methods, using a golden highly polished 
vessel. In Rome the vestal virgins had to kindle the fire from 
drilled wood, though quicker methods were known and 
practised throughout the year. In Serbia it wascustomary 
to have the new fire “ churned ”’ in spring by two young people 
drilling wood in a dark room. No clothes were worn at the 
churning. 

The New Moon.—Though the moon is periodically cut 
into bits or devoured by the demons, it is so alert and punctual 
in its renewal that it does not seem to expect any human 
assistance. In the vast amount of material available on the 
subject of moon worship, very little can be found concerning 
actual help to the New Moon. Sir James Frazer mentions a 
habit of the Ovambo tribes to paint their bodies with a kind 
of white earth, “‘ perhaps in imitation of the planet’s silvery 
light.” (Golden Bough, Vol. VI.) The question, however, 
remains open whether this is done in order to protect oneself 
by means of mimicry against the evil power of the moon, 
exercised now and then upon men, or whether the tribes are 
trying to produce or multiply the moonshine. The new 
moon, however, requires a great deal of attention in a 
negative way. The day when it is missing from the sky is 
called “the rest of the moon’s heart,” and must be kept 
holy, reserved, inactive. The sub-tropical and tropical races 
prohibit strictly anything which might disturb the invisible 
moon—work, hunting, riding, changing clothes, victuals 
touched by fire, prophecy, and ritual dance. No wonder that 
after such careful observances, the new crescent is hailed 
with equally tender attention. “ (if) ... I beheld ... the 
moon walking in brightness . . . and my mouth hath kissed 
my hand,” we read in Job xxxi, 26 ff. And even though we 
are far from the tropics, we might curtsey to the New Moon 
seven times. 

The New Water—Water also dies, and has to be restored 
to vigour with the help of man. Generally speaking, running 
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water is alive, water flowing slowly and low is sick; still 
water is dead, unclean, dominated by evil powers. (We are 
not concerned here with the ocean, which lies outside the 
tangible world, bridging this life with the aftermath, or with 
the lakes, which are parts of the main, mysteriously con- 
nected with it by underground passages beyond the ken 
of man.) The running water ages after harvest. Its stream 
slackens, loses its brightness, and finally becomes covered 
with ice. So do the wells. The water is dead. As such, it has 
become uncanny, and endowed with ominous qualities. If 
we are courageous enough, we might cut the ice exactly 
at midnight of Christmas Eve, which corresponds to the 
zero hour of the primitive’s year, and, kneeling over the gap, 
we could see our future reflected on the still face of the 
water. (See Ihe Christmas Eve, by K. J. Erben.) The new 
water rituals are, perhaps, the oldest, though much obliter- 
ated. The remaining survivals in Europe have attached 
themselves to the Christian festival of Epiphany. Parallel 
with other dates, the water festival was shifted several times, 
according to the New Year. Insome cases a ritual is observed 
both round about Twelfth Night and also about the vernal 
equinox, mostly on Easter Saturday. 

In Central Europe there is a service of blessing the water 
on Epiphany Eve. The ice on the river or brook is cut by 
the father of the family and the water brought to church in 
small jugs by women or children. The font is also filled with 
fresh water. A service takes place, consisting of a litany, 
benediction, and consecration of the water in the font. The 
congregation nurse their jugs on their knees until the moment 
when the priest dips the aspergill in the newly-blessed font, 
and is about to sprinkle the people with it. Then everybody 
uncovers his or her jug and the water in it receives the 
blessing. At home the master of the house walks through 
the rooms, barn and stable, carrying the holy water with 
which he sprinkles all premises, using a few rye ears for the 
aspergill. If there is any pump, well or duck pond on the 
farm, they also have to be renewed and sanctified by a few 
drops. Finally the remaining holy water is poured into a 
hanging vessel and hung upon the wall near the door. Like 
Balder’s mistletoe, the vessel must not touch the ground. 

In the festival of Plough Monday and its counterparts 
on the Continent, it is not so much the power to purify, but 
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rather to fructify, which is expected to act when the New 
Water is delivered from the bonds of ice by man’s help. 
Therefore everything which is to prosper is brought into 
contact with it. In England horses and ploughshares used 
to be driven through the new water on the first Monday after 
Epiphany (Plough Monday), the ploughshares being substi- 
tutes for the arable land. In Bavaria horses were bathed in 
an ice hole on St. Stephen’s night, December 26th. Also 
St. Valentine’s day was deemed a fit date for bathing the 
cattle. Some would say that that was the origin of the — 
superstition current in Germany that on that festive day 
horses must not be harnessed for work, though another 
theory is that the superstition is due to the evil reputation 
of the day, which is said to be Judas’ birthday. The very 
fact that the day of the new water ritual could be connected 
with the man who stands for baseness only underlines the 
idea that the festivities of the water renewal were part of a 
mythological drama, in which the deadly powers in nature 
were challenged by man. In Bulgaria there is a very joyful 
rite of the new water, called “‘ Bathing the Midwife.” On 
the day of Epiphany all young married couples.of the village 
assemble in front of the good woman’s cottage, the men 
invade the dwelling and capture her. She is then dragged 
out and driven to the river on a gaily decorated sledge, with 
much shouting on the part of the men, who promise her a 
bath in the ice hole. At the water bank a fight takes place, 
the husbands threatening to throw the midwife into the hole, 
the wives defending her. The women win, and, instead of 
a plunge, the midwife only has her hands washed in the 
bucket of freshly brought water. The wives then provide 
her with a new towel each, in the corner of which some 
money is tied up as a present. The day ends in dancing 
and songs. The number and beauty of the future generation 
is thus ensured. 

The New Earth—Except in the imagery of the apocalypt- 
ist, the ageless Mother Earth is not to be renewed. She needs 
rest from time to time, like the moon, and lies fallow every 
fourth or seventh year. But she grows never old. Yet all 
is not well. Her husband ages, his problem must be solved, 
So he, the spirit of vegetation, has to perish and in his place 
a new husband has to be found. The spirit of vegetation, or 
the baal of the land, was killed at various dates. In the 
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shape of a ram he used to be beheaded in Bohemia as soon 
as the harvest home was over. The October horse died in 
the middle of October, the Martini goose in November, the 
Freyer’s boar of the Norse legends in December. Or the 
spirit might have survived till Yule-tide in the shape of a 
sheaf ; but at Yule-tide his fate was sealed, for the sheaf was 
thrashed, the grains ground, made into a pastry, and eaten. 
In Babylonia the husband of the Earth lived until the vernal 
festival. Then his hardships began and ended in his death. 
In each case the place was cleared for the new husband. 
The king is dead, long live the king. 

But there was one more way of the renewal of the vigour 
of the vegetation spirit where he was not killed to be eaten or 
buried. It was the case of sending him to spend some time 
in the realm of the Underworld, where he might hibernate in 
a trance or dream. This underworld locality varies from a 
hell to a narrow space in the roots of the corn, or in the 
innermost part of a tree trunk. But wherever he might be 
spending the winter, he must be called and brought back. 
No sooner the winter solstice has come and gone, man begins 
to rouse the vegetation spirit by wassailing the trees and 
fields. 

The trees are encircled by the young people for the purpose 
of hallowing (“‘ howling ”’) the sleeper. The ground is stamped 
upon and bells are rung. The Morris dancers tie the bells to 
their knees. The Unterinnthal children have handbells with 
which they walk in the fields to “ wake up St. George.” The 
Slavs go about ringing a bunch of keys, a music favoured by 
St. Peter, who then unlocks the earth and lets the Spring out. 
The tree, or a part of it, containing the spirit of vegetation, 
is sometimes brought indoors so as to impart fertility not 
only to the field and orchard, but also to the stable and house. 
The tree or its substitute is then treated with much affection 
and respect, whether it happens to be at the time when 
winter has reached its climax, and is turning to retreat, or 
whether spring has already come. The cherry Btiche de 
Noél, the pine-tree of Christmas, the maypole, the biblical 
asherim, the osiers with catkins, or the palms, or the Whitsun 
greenery, all are abodes, nay, impersonations of the new 
husband of the Earth, re-awakened, resurrected, brought back 


to her. 
The New Man.—Having done so much for everybody, has 
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man thought of making also himself new? Not the primitive. 
Only much later were witchcraft treatments invented for 
recapturing personal youth. Two remedies were popular, 
namely, bathing in milk, blood, wine, or potions of herbs, 
and wearing special amulets and rings. Why did not the 
savage think of that ? The answer seems to be that the savage 
did not possess a self to be renewed. His self was so bound up 
with the existence and welfare of his clan that he neither 
thought nor had a right to think of himself as an individual. 
He had his share in the annual renewal of the community 
through the restoration of the fertility spirit represented in 
his baal, or king, or Apis, or Green George, or Wotan’s horse. 
And not only had the individual to do without a new youth, 
but he also had no liberty to have or do anything new. Any 
step to the right or left from “ what has always been done ” 
would result in his disaster and, may be, that of the whole 
community. This instinct to be alarmed at any departure 
from approved methods and manners dies hard in us. Many 
a Mrs. Grundy still acts on it rather than on any selfish 
motive. 

There is a long list of new ventures which are dangerous 
in the simple man’s eye. Building a new house is very daring. 
The propitiatory sacrifices immured or buried under the 
foundations have been abandoned in later stages, but there 
is still current the superstition that he who builds himself a 
new house would die within a year. Another version says 
that the first-comer into a new house shall die. It is advisable 
to send in first a scapegoat. Even when moving into new 
quarters, people would send in first a dog or a cat, while 
others walk in holding a statue of a saint in their outstretched 
hands. A new cradle brings bad luck to the male heirs. A 
new hive demands in Russia that the first swarm should be 
drowned. The Russian peasant thinks it risky even to intro- 
duce a goat or cat of a new, hitherto unheard of, colouring 
or stature. 

A really good cook seldom appreciates any “‘ new-fangled ” 
method of work or labour-saving utensils. Hers is, of course, 
a very different reason from conservatism, and, in any case, 
has nothing to do with the following story, told in a missionary 
sermon by the hero himself. He once attempted to cook a 
vegetable grown at his island in a new way of his own inven- 
tion, All his daily doings being a constant source of thrill 
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to his fold, much comment and discouragement was uttered 
while the greens simmered in the pot. In a few days the 
event was forgotten, but not for long. It so happened that 
the crop of the vegetable fell a victim to an unusually large 
number of caterpillars. The missionary spent several very 
uncomfortable nights while his congregation shouted for his 
life round his hut, reminding him how he took no notice of their 
warnings not to cook the vegetable in a different way. 

The idea that a new frock is a tonic, now propagated in 
most women’s weeklies, is diametrically opposed to the views 
of the primitive. New clothes are dangerous. It takes some 
time to wear off the bad luck they bring. On the Continent 
one may still see some elderly lady pulling gently a young 
girl’s ear and wishing her to “ wear this new frock out in 
good health.” Inflicting thus suffering upon the wearer, one 
has propitiated the demons whom one had offended by the 
change. Lastly, taking a new name is an act of desperate 
daring, to be done only in extreme cases. It is risked some- 
times as a last resort in utter helplessness, 7.¢., by an incurable 
patient. It may be that the demons of illness would become 
confused hearing the new name ; they might even depart in 
quest for the person whom they had known before under the 
old name, and who has now evidently gone away. Another 
case is to change one’s name when renouncing one’s per- 
sonality or undertaking a new mission—as do the nuns, the 
pilgrims, rulers, and heroes about to undertake hard tasks. 
It expresses fitly that the person is ready to sacrifice every- 
thing, regardless of his own safety. 

We have discarded these ideas centuries ago. They are out- 
worn more thoroughly than any hat. Quite so. Yet in the 
spring this year an up-to-the-minute daily paper described an 
enemy ship which had been sunk. The accomplished reporter 
gave all technical details and strategic possibilities of the 
event, and then stated that the ship used to be called by a 
different name, which could still be read on the hulk under 
a thick coat of paint. “And so,” the report ended, “ her 


new name proved to bring her bad luck.” 
W. J. Browney. 


TOLEDO AFTER THE STORM. 


VEN as side-door to one of the most famous cities of 

Europe, old capital of Castile, Visigothic then Christian 

metropolis, and chief jewel in the crest of the Cid 
Campeador, nothing could be more disenchanting than the 
Toledo railway station, which is some way outside the walls, on 
a road into the fields and vineyards. It always was like the 
station for a third-rate provincial town, and now that it has 
gone through the regular vicissitudes of being raided and rebuilt 
it looks meaner than ever. You have only to sit in a Spanish 
train to-day to see what persistent bombing can do. The airmen 
were not bad shots, and made sure of the railway buildings, 
including bridges and culverts. Hundreds of miles of rusty 
skeleton trains, never shifted from the goods-yards and 
sidings where they once stood burning, are another of their 
conspicuous trophies. 

But the obsessing question was what sort of shock to be 
prepared for on reaching the Alcantara, famous old bridge, 
beyond which the Alcazar used to tower, cruel and threaten- 
ing, grim embodiment of centuries of autocratic rule and 
repression. Was it now a heap of ruins, or a yawning gap in 
the great mountain of tortuous streets, churches, convents, 
mosques, synagogues, towers, and loopholed gateways, 
familiar in former days, and dear to El Greco and all the 
painters? Well, here is the bridge, no more altered than the 
Tagus which it spans ; and there is the Alcazar, just as they 
left it when the siege was raised, the main walls standing yet, 
though fissured and decapitated of their arrogant towers ; all 
ready, apparently, to collapse at any moment, but for the 
girders now visible tying the fabric together, a clumsy 
expedient of which the restorers were so ashamed that they 
buried them in the vast thickness of the masonry. Formerly, 
the only decorous way in was from the lively old market- 
place, the Zocodover. It led through a sumptuous portal into 
the great patio, of which the sheen and symmetry of marble 
columns can be glimpsed through the rents, giving scale to 
the magnitude of the overthrow. But there are tracks now 
all over the debris, inviting you to explore where the big mine 
went off, or where the women and children used to wait in 
the dark for the next shell. Everything is now a show, charge 
for admission one peseta, and there are gruesome relics on 
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sale. There are picture postcards, too, but the photos on view 
of the ruins are not to be purchased, for official reasons 
presumably. My only regret was that the hideous thing could 
not have been tidily removed without bringing down with it 
older and comelier buildings ensconced close under the 
ramparts. 

The siege of the Alcazar made a tremendous noise in the 
world. It is a chief episode in two of the few books on the 
civil war that have any literary merit, L’Espoir, by André 
Malraux, a Red, the other by an Englishman as Blue as self- 
satisfied human nature can possibly be. The French novelist 
put his record in a form simulating fiction, his purpose being 
to reveal and interpret, as he had already done with other 
human cataclysms in his great novels on the Chinese struggle 
with the Japanese. Malraux, the airman, was here on the 
spot, watching and taking part, and his will be the classic 
version of what his rival calls “ the epic of the Alcazar.” The 
latter works himself up into paroxysms of admiration for the 
heroic defenders, quoting Euripides in the original Greek, and 
hurling contempt at the besiegers, without mentioning, how- 
ever, that they were not likely to show much fight when many 
of them had their families as hostages inside the fortress. Far 
be it from any who cannot see into the man’s mind to dis- 
parage the valiant colonel holding the post, and faced, it is 
alleged, with the tragic alternative of surrender or the sacrifice 
of his son. But Malraux shows that, although there was a 
siege, those outside dare not attack in earnest, for these 
compulsive personal reasons. The drama staged at Toledo 
was “la plus grande imposture de Vhistoire,’ the most 
sublime fraud on record. 

Elsewhere, Toledo is little changed. It is more shabby and 
unswept, and perhaps that slight difference was what made me 
lose my way once in the maze of narrow streets. Or was it 
because I kept dodging the soldiers, who were marching to 
and fro all day with a band at the head? I did not want to 
be mobbed for not giving the fascist salute. Yet a military 
band in Spain is a potent lure ; they play real music, and are 
first-rate performers. Once I had to ask exactly where I was, 
and the man replied in French. He grew suspiciously con- 
fidential, and in Spain to-day it is dangerous to be drawn. And 
he kept turning up again, in the Cathedral introducing me 
to some exalted personage as “‘ mon amt.” 
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There it is consoling to find the medieval glass not all gone. 
To east and south, where the blast came from the great ex- 
plosion at the Alcazar, there are large patches of white, and 
many small bits like the plain glass put in where Cromwell’s 
troopers poked their lances through the heads of saints and 
apostles in Exeter Cathedral. West and north far less 
damage was done, and the modern Spaniard being good at 
stained glass there may some day be a passable restoration. 
This was the largest area of medieval glass in Europe, but the 
quality was not superfine. Once inside the quiet cloister of 
San Juan de los Reyes, the lovely plateresque hospital of 
Santa Cruz, or any of the houses with cavernous roofs of 
cedar exquisitely carved, one was back in old Toledo. The 
towered gateways, the Byzantine, Arabian, and Gothic 
shrines, were exactly as they used to be. And the crowd in 
Santo Tomé, when as the hour struck the sacristan rolled back 
the curtain before Greco’s Burial of Count Orgaz, was as dense 
and as obviously trying to dissemble complete bewilderment 
as the mob at Geneva last August. 

But it was a relief to quit Toledo, and that not merely to 
escape the Fifth Column. Barrés says it is less a city than a 
place having significance for the soul. Let us see in it a 
chapter in the history of the human soul, one to be read and 
experienced over and over again. But a sacrilegious postscript 
has been added. Can it ever be expunged ? 

Ernest A. Baker. 
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THe WARK TN Sr AlN 


Of the many books on the civil war which raged in Spain 
from 1936 to 1939 and cost about a million lives, that 
by Alvarez Del Vayo is the most significant. Here is the 
first detailed narrative of the struggle by one of the leading 
actors. The Foreign Minister of the Republic was in the thick 
of it from beginning to end, and the Republican cause could 
desire no better champion. Himself a moderate Socialist, he 
worked harmoniously with men of various schools of thought 
who were opposed to the reactionary forces associated in 
Franco’s rebellion. The author makes a pleasant impression 
on his readers. He is obviously a kindly, humane man, an 
ardent patriot and a good citizen of the world. He holds his 
opinions strongly, but there is less bitterness in his pages 
than one might expect. His book is not and could not be the 
cool and judicial survey which we may expect when time, the 
great healer, has begun to play its part, but it will continue to 
be read so long as the world is interested in a poignant drama 
involving not only opposing forces in Spain but far-reaching 
European issues as well. The picture is painted on a large 
canvas. The statesman who represented his country at 
Geneva and believed in the League realises that in the broad 
perspective of history the Spanish war will stand out as the 


* Freedom’s Battle. By J. Alvarez Del Vayo. Heinemann. 158. 
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prologue to the tragedy which is now being enacted before 
our eyes. 

The main thesis is that the Republic was destroyed not by 
Spaniards, but by Italian and German troops, guns and aero- 
planes despatched by the two Dictators in furtherance of 
their plan to bring Spain into the orbit of the Axis. The 
author is convinced, though of course he cannot prove, that 
the large majority of Spaniards were loyal to the Republican 
Government which took office in January 1936 as a result of 
the victory of the Left. Franco and the little group of 
Generals who led the revolt would have soon been defeated, 
he assures us, but for the foreign help they received and 
but for the cruel farce of “ non-intervention ” which pre- 
vented the Government obtaining help from England and 
France. Del Vayo writes quietly as a rule, but his anger boils 
over again and again as he records the indifference of London 
and Paris. The Republican Government was recognised as 
the only legitimate authority, yet the customary right of a 
Government to buy arms in neutral countries was withheld. 
How could it win when the dice were thus loaded against it ? 
He marvels at the short-sightedness of British and French 
statesmen who looked on with folded arms while a friendly 
Government went down under the hammer-strokes of the 
Dictators. In vain did he warn them that the victory of the 
rebels meant the domination of Spain by the Dictators and 
the use of her resources, perhaps even of her arms, in the 
European struggle which lay ahead. That the passivity of 
the Western democracies localised the war, as they desired, 
was true enough ; but this temporary success was secured at 
the cost of encouraging the Dictators to fresh aggressions 
and of adding to their strength when the great conflict 
began. 

The criticism of the four Powers—Italy and Germany for 
supporting rebellion, England and France for refusing leave 
to the Government to buy arms—will seem to many readers 
unanswerable. But what of his defence of the Cabinet of 
which he was a member? He is aware of the charges against 
them, and he attempts to meet each in turn. He denies that it 
was at any moment a Bolshevist tool. It bought what it 
needed from Russia merely because other countries, in the 
name of non-intervention, declined to sell. He refutes the 
legend that all its supporters were “ reds,” reminding us that 
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not a single Socialist was a Cabinet Minister when the revolt 
began, much less a Communist or an Anarchist. He admits 
atrocities, though he declares them to have been grossly 
exaggerated by Nazi and Fascist propaganda. “ At the begin- 
ning of the war, in Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, in nearly 
every part of Republican Spain, there were illegal executions 
and people were shot without trial and without the know- 
ledge of the Government. It was a moment of great popular 
indignation, when anger against the traitors had let loose a 
tide of passion difficult to stem in such circumstances.” He 
denies that it was a fight between the friends and the foes of 
religion. For generations the immense political influence of 
the Church had been thrown on the side of the possessing 
classes, whose short-sighted selfishness had vetoed agrarian 
and educational reforms, and it naturally shared in their un- 
popularity. When the Church identified itself with popular 
rights as among the Basques, its support was joyfully wel- 
comed ; and our author declares that many of the lower ranks 
of the clergy were on the side of the peasantry from which 
they were sprung. Though the stress of war inevitably brought 
men of extreme opinions into high office, it was realised that 
Spain was not ripe for Socialism or Communism. 

While rebutting the commonest charges against the Govern- 
ment, our author admits that mistakes were committed and 
that some of its champions proved unworthy of the good 
cause. The worst error was the feebleness of the Ministry 
during the six months between the election of January 1936 
and the explosion in July, despite the unmistakable signs 
that a revolt was being actively prepared. Supporters of 
Franco argue that he only rebelled when the country was 
slipping into anarchy, and that the Communists, with Russia 
pulling the strings, were about to murder the leading members 
of the Right. Nothing of the sort, replies Del Vayo. The 
Right refused to recognise the verdict of the polls and decided 
to regain by the sword the power they had lost on the political 
stage. President Azana, so far from being the strong man of 
the Left as many had believed, appears in these pages as a 
feeble creature whose temperamental pessimism led him to 
throw up the sponge before the end of the struggle. Largo 
Caballero, the first Socialist Premier, is praised for his straight- 
forward character and energy, but it is his successor, Dr. 
Negrin, a distinguished Professor of Physiology, who receives 
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the highest marks. When the fall of Barcelona broke the 
back of the Republican resistance, the Government strove to 
hold out till a promise of clemency could be obtained. 
Franco, breathing out fire and slaughter against “ the reds,” 
rejected all appeals and insisted on unconditional surrender ; 
and the revolt of Colonel Casado in Madrid played straight 
into his hands. Though the story closes in an atmosphere of 
gloom the author refuses to abandon hope. Franco, he 
declares, is too narrow, too vindictive, too unconstructive, to 
rebuild the country. Mass executions, crowded prisons, 
hunger and foreign domination increase the unpopularity of 
the new régime. That it will not last very long the author 
feels sure. “The history of the Spanish people is full of 
audacity, courage and surprises.” 


Gy PaG. 


THE PAR BAST MAKES Mis tO 


The modernisation of Japan has been often—perhaps too 
often—described, but in this study, for the facts in which Mr, 
Norman has ransacked a multitude of sources, attention is 
concentrated on the economic aspect of the changes. Looking 
back to the beginning of these changes, we find that medieval 
Japan, isolated and self-sufficient, was subject to an increas- 
ingly desperate difficulty of balancing budgets though material 
wealth increased, just as progressive Occidental nineteenth- 
century States were; and, after the change, the process 
started all over again. In one of his footnotes (in which the 
author confesses that he has included all sorts of interesting 
topics that arise in the course of his study but point in other 
directions), Mr. Norman* touches on the failure of China to 
perform a similar transformation. Chinese society, he says, 
was “ sut generis, making all comparison with other types of 
society hazardous if not disastrous to the impetuous student.” 

* Fapan's Emergence as a Modern State. By E. Herbert Norman. tos.; British 
Relations with China. By Irving S. Friedman. tos. ; American Policy in the Far East : 
1931-40. By T. A. Bisson. 6s. ; Australia’s Interests and Policies in the Far East. By 
Jack Shepherd. 10s. ; New Zealand's Interests and Policies in the Far East. By lan F.G. 
Milner. 5s. ; German Interests and Policies in the Far East. By Kurt Bloch. 5s.; The 
Chinese Army. By Major Evans Fordyce Carlson. 5s.; apanese Industry: Its 
Recent Development and Present Condition. By G. C. Allen. 5s.; Zhe Problem of 
Japanese Trade Expansion in the Post-War Situation. By Miriam S. Farley. 58. 
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And yet hesuggestsin his text that patriotism in Japan and the 
lackof it in China are the reason. But is it not just this, that 
China was sui generis, while Japan had borrowed everything 
and was conscious of it? Japan was ready to borrowagain, and 
did, while China could not conceive such a thing. As regards 
Japan’s modern industrialisation, he describes it as following 
a course contrary to the normal Occidental one, in that the 
heavy industries preceded the light. Miss Freda Utley, in 
Japan’s Feet of Clay, puts it rather that Japan’s modernisa- 
tion started with heavy industry so far as the production of 
armaments is concerned, but that otherwise the course of 
industrialisation was from light to heavy. The German 
Empire would provide more of a parallel and less of a contrast 
to Japan than Britain does. Mr. Norman by no means omits 
politics from his survey, but here too economic influences take 
premier place. He relates how criticism is suppressed, but by 
describing this as being adopted as an alternative to corrup- 
tion, leaves the impression that public money is always 
honestly spent, though this is not at all the case. 

Where Mr. Norman was most concerned with economics in 
the Meiji era (1868-1912), Mr. Friedman tells of Britain’s 
relations with China from 1931 to 1940, and it is remarkable 
how, to anybody interested in the Far East, it appears as a 
continuation of the same story. He keeps a watchful eye on 
economic factors, but is more directly concerned with the 
political aspect, of which the salient feature is the continual 
encroachment of Japan. After a brief historical introduction 
he discusses the diplomacy which accompanied the rape of 
Manchuria, and is quite uncensorious regarding the British 
treatment of the Stimson Note. Mr. T. A. Bisson tells the 
story of the same period, but, coming a little further down, 
passes quite lightly over that episode. He shows that America 
has not, as some Americans have complained, neglected to 
stand in defence of rights in Eastern Asia. Indeed, since 
Britain has been so preoccupied with European affairs as not 
to count in Oriental power politics, Washington has been the 
one voice left. The present trouble is not that aggression is 
anything new, but that it has come in an extraordinarily 
brutal form when all States were definitely pledged neither 
to commit nor to permit it. Mr. Friedman on his last page 
suggests that there are many in England who take the view 
(hinted at by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons) 
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that the one important thing is that British capital will always 
find a way. 

Politically, of course, Australia’s relationships with Japan 
are bound up with those of Britain, but her economic and 
geographical circumstances fully justify separate considera- 
tion, the main lines of which are examined by Mr. Shepherd. 
Iron is a large factor in the present as well as in the past 
European war, and is equally prominent in Japan’s war on 
China. Japan was reckoning on the exploitation of the rich 
iron deposits at Yampi Sound, in the north-west of Australia, 
but in 1938 the Australian Government revoked all contracts 
and prohibited export—which, of course, only makes Japan 
all the more eager for the ores of China and French Indo- 
China. Australia is uncomfortably aware of being included in 
the larger Japanese conception of the South Seas ; but she is 
equally conscious of the present struggles in Europe and Asia 
jeopardising her future commercial prosperity, to say nothing 
of her political conditions. Mr. Milner’s survey of New 
Zealand’s Far Eastern relations is concerned with develop- 
ments since 1930, and shows a darkening Japanese shadow. 

Germany’s relations with China and Japan differ from those 
of Britain. As a result of the war of 1914-18 she lost treaty 
rights in China and private property in Japan, but has since 
made great headway in both countries and, commercially, 
has gained something by recognising Manchukuo; but for 
the moment the future is so entirely unpredictable that Mr. 
Bloch’s study of Germany’s Far Eastern interests seems rather 
a book for future reference than for present study—except, of 
course, as part of the complex that concerns us all. 

Major Carlson gives us an able survey of the constitution of 
the Chinese army, whose steadfastness in resisting Japan’s 
highly mechanised forces for over three years has been the 
greatest surprise that China has had for the world. He points 
out how fundamentally illusory is the idea of Chinese inde- 
pendence under the puppet Government, since, though 
Chiang Kai-shek has put up such a wonderful resistance, 
Wang Ching-wei has no troops whatever on whom he can 
depend, so that China under his “ rule” must necessarily be 
garrisoned by Japanese troops. 

Professor G. C. Allen and Miss Miriam Farley both consider 
the future of Japanese trade, and its effects on Japan and on 
foreign countries. Professor Allen, who spent some years in 
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Japan studying its economics, goes far more into detail con- 
cerning the facts of development, and Miss Farley devotes 
more consideration to the alternative adjustments from which 
a choice must be made when a peace-time economy is resumed. 
Professor Allen draws attention to the immense increase 
which preparation for and prosecution of war has brought to 
heavy industry, and the set-back to light industry in conse- 
quence. He also mentions how, since the taking of Manchuria, 
wages (in a sharply depreciated currency) have been sub- 
stantially reduced. The way this was done was very simple. 
“ The world is against us ; we must all stand together.” With 
this slogan the trade unions were turned into patriotic 
societies and the workers bamboozled out of their wages. 
In these books we have widely differing but all authoritative 
views of the same immense problem—chiefly from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, which is the one that mainly interests us 
nowadays. 
A. Morcan Younc. 


THe, LOTALITARIAN: ENEMY.> 


The author of this clever book sees in Nazism and Bolshev- 
ism two forms of expression of one and the same danger for 
civilised mankind, which is to be deprived of liberty under 
the pretext of it being incompatible with the social and 
economic necessities of our time. Both régimes wish to 
destroy with Messianic claims, as barbaric religions of hate, 
all the values of Western culture. If the origins and structures 
of the two régimes differ and their ideologies sound different, the 
political systems are identical: they are barbaric tyrannies 
with an absolute belief in the Fuehrer, without regard for 
truth and morals. Psychical fluidity iscommon to both peoples: 
the Germans, in spite of all their technical progress, are not 
thoroughly civilised and are prone to extreme explosions of 
savagery and baseless metaphysics. The first leaders of 
Bolshevism may have been ascetic idealists, the Nazis are 
only psychopaths of the worst kind. The German and the 
Russian movements are both results of a European cultural 
and economic crisis, the breakdown of the liberal free trade 
society of the nineteenth century; the differences in the 
external appearance of both are due to Germany having 

* The Totalitarian Enemy. By F. Borkenau. Faber & Faber. tos. 6d. 
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already been highly capitalistic, Russia much less so, The 
totalitarian character of both régimes is the same, for similar 
reasons : that there was no party to found a real collectivism, 
that a group belonging to no class grasped the reins at a 
chaotic moment and now suppresses all classes alike. In 
Russia there was no dictatorship of the proletariat, but a 
dictatorship over the proletariat, proletarians having as little 
say there as in Germany. The author supplies a cross-section, 
showing great knowledge, through the ideological and eco- 
nomic development of Bolshevism and Nazism. Germany, he 
says, was in 1933 too sick to be cured in a decent way, so 
there was only a maniacal outburst of despair, a visionary 
convulsion of empty hearts and empty heads. All Germans 
are to-day, as all Russians, State slaves who, though underfed, 
are terribly overworked. The Russians are as little socialistic 
as the Nazis are anti-Bolshevist. In Germany, bolshevisation 
took place under the smoke-screen of the anti-Comintern 
Pact. The West was for a dangerously long time deluded as to 
the meaning of Nazism, and believed that it would quiet down 
to an anti-Bolshevist conservatism with which it would be 
possible to live. But Germany is more dangerous than Russia, 
because her revolutionary élan is not yet dead. There is a 
great possibility of Germany going Communist because there 
are Many communistic tendencies up to the High Command ; 
it would therefore be a dangerous mistake to play off an 
allegedly conservative body of Generals against Nazism. The 
war will only be won if the West carries out a social change 
without a revolution, by way of a reasonable agreement of all 
concerned so that there should be no tyranny: certain 
economic rights of the individual will have to disappear, but 
the rights of thought and faith must be maintained. Then 
instead of a totalitarian world-conquest there will be a world 
co-operation worthy of civilisation. 


J. Lesser. 


THE REBUILDING OF LONG 


Measured against the means at their disposal, the task 
which faced Londoners on September 6th, 1666, was formid- 
able indeed. England was at war and in her capital city the 
smoke was rising from the ruins of “ 13,200 houses, the Royal 

* The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. By T. F. Reddaway. Cape. 18s. 
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Exchange, the Customs House and the halls of forty-four of 
the city Companies, the Guildhall and nearly all the City 
buildings, St. Paul’s itself and eighty-seven of the parish 
churches, besides furniture and commodities valued at over 
three and a half million pounds.” To house and feed the 
refugees and to restore public confidence were immediate 
problems which yielded to the King’s resolution and the 
buoyancy of the citizens, but the major task of reconstruction 
could brook little more delay, because of the importance of 
London’s contribution to the national revenue and the danger 
that the homeless might settle permanently elsewhere. 
Though there were no insurance funds to furnish capital for 
rebuilding, the desire to turn disaster into opportunity was 
widespread and had the King’s sympathy ; but the visions 
conjured up by the idealistic plans prepared by Evelyn, Wren, 
Hooke and others vanished when it proved impossible to 
construct the detailed survey of individual holdings needed 
to secure improvements of lay-out through exchanges of land. 
Mr. Reddaway’s study acquits the citizens of the charges of 
selfish obstruction made by Stephen Wren and later com- 
mentators, and shows how the necessity for rapid restoration 
of the city’s life and the limited resources of seventeenth- 
century government forced all the competent authorities to 
content themselves with improvements which, though far 
short of wholesale replanning, were costly and substantial. 
Immense difficulties were surmounted. The judges of the 
Fire Court hacked their way through the legal jungle of 
property rights and obligations ; adequate labour, attracted 
from the provinces, was protected from the jealousy of the 
London crafts; a steady flow of materials at reasonable 
prices was secured ; new and better standards of construction 
were enforced ; funds were raised from the Coal Dues to 
finance the improvements and (evading Parliamentary 
limitations) the City’s public buildings programme; while 
land required for street widening and re-siting of markets was 
compulsorily bought on terms equitably assessed, often in the 
face of tenacious opposition from the owners. 

Mr. Reddaway has gathered his material skilfully and 
patiently from among the public records, the archives and 
collections of the Corporation of London and other con- 
temporary sources, manuscript and printed, the bulk and 
complexity of which are partly disclosed by his references and 
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bibliography. The results, set forth with clarity and force, 
touch many interests besides those of professed students of 
London history. The King’s energy and enlightenment are 
fully brought out, and the shares of Wren and Hooke in the 
final achievement are justly measured ; one excellent chapter 
describes the working of the Fire Court; aspects of local 
government in the seventeenth century are illuminated by 
analyses of the City’s finances and the administration of the 
Rebuilding Acts; and the forgotten projects of the Fleet 
Canal and Thames Quay reveal contemporary conceptions of 
town-planning. Attractive and varied plates really illustrate 
the text, though one or two of the facsimiles are too reduced 
in scale for easy reading. 
G. ParsLoeE. 


JOHN WESLEY. THROUGH 
FRENCH EYES.* 


This appreciation of Wesley should illumine not only the 
author’s compatriots but British readers (who will benefit by 
the clarity and simplicity of her style), and in particular those 
of them who derive religious inspiration through Wesleyan 
channels. Agnés De La Gorce is to be congratulated on the 
knowledge and discernment she has brought to her task, and 
the high level of her treatment. She concentrates on essentials 
in the life and endeavours of the Oxford scholar who, two 
centuries after Luther and Calvin, at the outbreak of the 
industrial revolution, became the Protestant reformer of the 
mass of the English people whose plight was ignored by up- 
holders of the Anglican compromise. “ L’4me Puritaine,” the 
heritage he derived through his mother, is, the author admits, 
“trés étrangére” to the French; and logic despite the 
reformer’s regard for it cannot explain his contradictions. He 
was essentially British in his empiricism, solving problems as 
they arose in the light of experience. 

Lexpérience—le seul guide qwil crit infatllible—dirigeait les 
évolutions de sa pensée. 


His rupture with the Moravians was partially inspired by 
their un-English characteristics, and whatever his indebtedness 


* Wesley, Maitre d’un Peuple. By Agnés De La Gorce. Albin Michel, Editeur. 
Paris. 35 francs. 
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to continental protestantism he subconsciously regarded it as 
an alien product. 


Anglais avant tout, Wesley, malgré ses révoltes partielles, voulait 
Sen tenir au compromis anglican. 


The author portrays a marvellous human being whose 
“ grandeurs”’ are the more apparent because she does not 
obscure the “ petitesses.”” The temporary though acute dis- 
turbances wrought by his love affairs and disastrous marriage 
are viewed in their right perspective. Timid and hesitant, he 
acquired a superhuman courage and resolution which were 
enhanced by his physical endurance. Fearing popular revolu- 
tionary movements based on the rights of man, he became 
“ le chef révolutionnatre ” of a “ corps redoutable”’ who thanks 
to his educative discipline were enabled to secure such rights 
without resorting to revolution. Cultured and fastidious he 
became identified with those who were neither. 
“ FP aime les pauvres”—disait le réformateur. “Le rude et vieil 
Evangile ne doit ttre enseigné que dans la pauvreté.” 


His “‘ dme Puritaine’’ necessitated an extreme hatred of ' 


Roman Catholicism whose saints he studied and certain of 
whom he revered and commended to his followers. Abhorring 
schism, he strove in vain for the unity of Protestants but was 
impelled by circumstances to separate Methodism from the 
Church of England, however much he denied the separation. 
His ideal was reform, a return to the primitive church. 


Récommencer L’ Eglise! Comme au temps de saint Paul! rien que 
cela! 


In later years, amid the triumph of his cause, the author 
sees him lonely amid devoted subordinates whom he ruled as 
a general does his soldiers. 


Il demeurait un solitaire dans ses désillusions et dans sa complexité 
... le pélerin dune lumiére surnaturelle qui le fuyatt comme un mirage. 


He desired more than outstanding civic virtues for the 
middle-class children of his early converts, and strove by 
meticulous regulations to mould them into saints: while he 
himself abandoning the mystical quest of former days be- 
came “le médecin empirique des dmes—et parfois des corps 
souffrants.” 

Son euore se fonde sur une abdication tntellectuelle. 
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The debt our race owes to him is stressed, and the fact that 
virtues on which we pride ourselves are not innate, but acquired 
since he inspired them and revealed that a great Christian is 
necessarily a great humanitarian. Yet how alien to many 
moderns was his method of humanising their forefathers! 
He convinced them of judgment and the world to come, de- 
manding repentance for their sins and vigilance against 
diabolic powers. To all, he insisted, the Saviour God offered 
his redeeming grace, to all, without distinction. Wesley’s 
repudiation of Calvinism was fundamental and not at all due, 
as the author suggests, to its foreign origin. Neither their 
foreign race, as the author testifies, nor their Roman 
Catholicism, could prevent him from admiring and com- 
mending the “religion du ceur” of Thomas a Kempis, 
Pascal, Fénelon and others. 

Illustrative reproductions add to the vividness of the 
narrative. Amid the Battle of Britain, John Wesley, this 
“ maitre” of the British people, seems more akin to them 
than formerly, with his roots in the England he and his did 
so much to preserve through their super-terrestrial con- 
victions and values. D. P. i. 


ABDUL HAMID.* 


Much has been said and written already about the 
“sick man” and the decline of his vast Empire. But this 
book is an essential document for understanding by the wider 
masses and it is a worthy contribution to the history of the 
Near East. The author brilliantly shows how this selfish ruler 
ruined his Empire for the sake of his personal egoism, and how 
he fought the battle of Islam against the unbelievers. In 
reading the biography of Abdul Hamid one is spontaneously 
reminded of the fate of another ruler of this type. Both Abdul 
Hamid and Wilhelm II were victims of monomania, as a 
result of deficiency of love in their early youth. Both started 
to reign with insufficient experience, in a premature stage of 
their development, due to extraordinary circumstances. 
Wilhelm’s predecessor only reigned ninety-nine days, whereas 
the real pretender to the throne of Sultan Aziz did not come 
to rule at all. Murad, the elder brother of Abdul Hamid, who 
had been shocked by the “ suicide ” of his uncle, became 

* Abdul Hamid, the Shadow of God. By Alma Wittlin. John Lane. 128. 6d. 
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disordered in mind and was finally declared incurable. Thus 
Abdul Hamid succeeded to the sword of Osman and the 
rulership of all the Muslims. Having now the reins in his 
hands he personified Turkey with his absolute power. His 
ministers were only marionettes. His real servants were his 
spies, whom he valued most for the sake of his own self- 
preservation and his personal ambitions. All his doings were 
directed towards his own ends. He imprisoned himself in his 
favourite Tildiz-Castle on the top of a hill and lived his life 
in a world of legend. In a century of construction, where all 
other countries strove for progress, he intentionally kept his 
country from any advance—electricity, the telephone, etc., 
were forbidden, since they might have been used for his 
destruction. His relation to the course of world events was 
utterly limited. As to politics his exclusive activities consisted 
in instigating the other powers against each other. So he 
succeeded in keeping Russia from the realisation of her plans 
concerning the control of the Straits, because of the interven- 
tion of the other Great Powers; and owing to the mutual 
jealousy of the latter, Turkey could prolong her state of 
agony. 

Throughout the whole book there is not a dull part. The 
Harem life is very vividly described. The black page in the 
history of Abdul Hamid, the Armenian Question, is thor- 
oughly discussed, as are the Balkan problems with all the 
consequences leading to the world war. 

A few slips have escaped the author, such as mentioning as 
a “ Greek ” the famous deputy Karasso, who was well known 
as a leading and prominent Jew, in the Young Turk move- 
ment. On the pressure of the Great Powers Abdul Hamid 
had to reform his country, mainly after the Armenian 
massacres. They insisted on having a righteous administra- 
tion and safe protection for the areas populated by Armenians. 
The Wilayet of Adana was one of these. The Armenians 
refused to have a Turk as Wali (district governor). The Arabs 
had never been entrusted with leading positions in Turkey 
because Abdul Hamid did not rely on them. Thus the choice 
of Karasso by the Sultan was agreed on by all parties. 

Special tribute should be paid to the translator, Norman 
Denny, since the book does not read like a translation, but 
has the vivid style of an original manuscript. 

Z. CaRMI. 


= 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Although Dr. Maxwell Garnett’s book on 4 Lasting Peace* was 
actually written before the invasion of Belgium and the collapse of 
France, the main thread of the argument is not affected. Dr. Garnett 
looks forward to the new post-war Europe in the light of the past ; 
regarding German collaboration on equal terms with the victors as 
essential to any lasting settlement : “There can be no question of a 
Carthaginian peace.” Such is the lesson of the last twenty years. 
He urges, as a peace aim, the foundation of an international Common- 
wealth to include at least the British Empire, France and Germany, 
and to operate within the wider orbit of a “ restored and re-vitalised 
League of Nations.” The proposed constitution is a curious mixture 
of both the American Federal and the British Commonwealth inter- 
State systems. While his Commonwealth would be a League of States, 
rather than of peoples, members of the Supreme Council would be not 
government nominees, but persons voting independently, with the 
backing of public opinion. Thus, in the author’s view, the inter- 
national authority would be capable of effective power in its own 
sphere, and not at the mercy of State governments. Its primary 
duty is the prevention of aggression by the overwhelming power of 
collective force. Dr. Garnett rejects the creation of an international 
army or navy as “administratively impracticable and politically 
undesirable at the present time,” although he regards “ international 
control ” of military aeroplanes as essential. 

Assuming the Commonwealth’s overwhelming strength, exercised 
either as a whole or in the first place by regional divisions, the question 
of peaceful change remains. Apparently the author would leave this 
to the League of Nations, which would set up Commissions of Inquiry 
and make recommendations, not requiring a unanimous vote. If the 
States in question refused to implement the award, the League Council 
woudd invoke Article 11, and thus “ a re-vitalised League of Nations 
might exert sufficient pressure to bring about peaceful change.” Many 
will doubt the practical efficacy of Dr. Garnett’s general and rather 
tentative proposals, but none will dispute with him that in any inter- 
national community, the prime consideration is the loyalty and active 
support of the common purpose by both governments and peoples, 
rather than some special constitutional form. While, however, there 
may be more than one constitutional solution, it is essential to ensure 
that the common spirit is not thwarted, but encouraged by the legal 
structure and organs of international authority. 

A section of this book is contributed by Dr. H. F. Koeppler, who 
writes on “the basis of German co-operation.” His argument is 
devoted to showing that there is no “ original sin” in the ordinary 
German, and that historically German aggressiveness has been due to 


* Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
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the ruthless and unscrupulous domination of the small Junker class, 
which has grown to include not only the great East Prussian landowners 
and the army, but the wealthy industrialists as well. Headed by 
von Papen, they sold Germany to the Nazis in 1933. To prevent any 
future repetition, Dr. Koeppler urges three reforms to be made condi- 
tions of collaboration by the Reich in the post-war system. They are: 
“Thorough land reform in the East,” involving the splitting up of the 
great estates; “close supervision of the key industries,” and the 
creation of a “real people’s army modelled on the ideas of Stein.” 
Germans are essentially, in the writer’s view, a democratic people 
lacking political experience. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Gordon Waterfield’s little book, What Happened to France ? 
(John Murray, 5s.) describes his experiences as a member of Reuter’s 
staff at Paris for over four years and as war correspondent during the 
brief military struggle from April to June. It is a fairly safe prophecy 
that it will be read as long as men remember the titanic struggle which 
began in 1939 and wonder why a great country, with a fine military 
tradition and a brave people, collapsed like a house of cards. The 
author’s narrative is interesting enough, but more interesting still is 
his analysis of the causes of this unexpected catastrophe. In the 
military sphere, as we all know, the French mind had failed to move 
with the times, failed to realise that the day of mechanisation had come, 
failed to keep pace with a formidable neighbour preparing without 
concealment for the next round of the fight which has gone on for 
centuries. The Maginot Line, ‘ the wall of our garden” as the French 
fondly called it, was a curse instead of a blessing, for it produced a false 
sense of security which paralysed effort in other directions. “ France 
had withdrawn behind the Maginot Line, like an aged tortoise into its 
shell.” Moreover, it stopped in the middle between the Swiss frontier 
and the sea, for Belgium, we are told, declared that its prolongation 
along the Luxemburg and Belgian frontiers would be regarded as an 
unfriendly act. If this is true, the responsibility of King Leopold and 
his advisers for the disaster is even greater than we thought. In the 
civilian field the causes of the collapse of France are still more culpable. 
Again and again we are informed that influential members of the Right 
desired a German victory as the only means of getting rid of the 
democratic régime which they hated and feared. Patriots like Paul 
Reynaud and Mandel strove gallantly to stop the rot, but in vain. 
President Lebrun lost heart. Bonnet and Laval, the two most con- 
temptible actors on the political stage, intrigued behind the scenes ; 
the senile Pétain and the ageing Weygand, obsessed by the vision of 
a Communist revolt, lent their great authority #o the defeatists of 
Bordeaux and struck France’s sword out of her hand. The French 
people, Mr. Waterfield assures us, were sound, but they were like 
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sheep without a shepherd. A nation in which the cry is heard: Better 
Hitler than Blum! is ripe for defeat. The Vichy Government signed a 
blank cheque. “They were not only unfit to lead, but they deceived 
the people. It is the prosecutors at the Riom trial who should be in the 
dock.”? What marvellous luck the German Napoleon has had! Instead 
of finding Clemenceau and Foch in his path he met only Pétain and 
Laval, whose names will be openly cursed when France recovers her 
liberty. 


* * * * * 


Was Germany Defeated in 1918? is the subject of a recent Oxford 
Pamphlet on World Affairs* by Ihe Times Military Correspondent. 
Captain Cyril Falls describes the main features of the 1918 campaigns, 
showing that Germany was “utterly defeated by military force,” as was 
recognised at the time by German statesmen, and not through “stabsin 
the back” by Jews and Communists, as asserted by Nazi propaganda. 
In another pamphlet on Labour under Nazi Rule, Dr. W. A. Robson 
lucidly sketches the transformation of labour conditions under the 
Nazi régime from an enlightened system of unions and collective 
bargaining to a state of industrial serfdom without parallel since the 
Middle Ages. At such price has Hitler ended unemployment. 

A well-known writer on the Jewish question, Dr. James Parkes, has 
contributed a pamphlet on Palestine in which he outlines the political 
history of the Mandate, with the conflicting claims of Arabs and Jews. 
As a purely political problem he regards the existing deadlock as 
insoluble and questions whether any alternative to the British Govern- 
ment’s present policy as formulated in the White Paper and expressed 
in the land regulations is practicable. However, he sees a possible 

solvent through the remarkable economic and social progress achieved 

by the Jews and which the author enthusiastically summarises. Un- 
fortunately, however, such success quite naturally engenders opposi- 
tion by the Arabs, through their fear of inferiority and ultimate 
political subordination. 

In the pamphlet on India, Professor L. F. Rushbrook Williams has 
very usefully summarised the growth of Indian Nationalism and the 
divergent approaches to the Indian constitutional problem of the 
Hindus and Muslims and the Indian States. 


* Oxford University Press. 3d. each net. 


